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MERNATICNAL  I'JCCL  STUDY  GP.OUP 


"i  Jo  rid  wool  production  in  the  195^-56  season  was  estiinatec'.  at  I|.>560 
million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  or  2,620  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  by 
the  International  '^Jool  Study  Group  at  its  sixth  meeting  held  in  London, 
November  8-11,  1955.    Tliis  year's  production  of  wool  represents  an  in- 
crease of  l-g-  percent  over  the  previous  season  and  is  the  eighth  successix'e 
increase,.    In  addition,  there  iri-ll  be  some  excess  in  the  cariy-over  stocks 
in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  about  25  million  pounds  of  the  United  States 
CCC-ovmed  wool  ifnich  \t±11  be  marketed  during  the  current  season. 

It  would  appear  that  current  wool  production  is  appreciably  in  excess 
of  current  requirements^  hoxjever  if  an  allowance  is  made  for  time  lag  in 
shipping, production  and  consiamption  are  in  close  agreement.    For  instance, 
the  estimated  output  in  19^3~^h  was  2,5140  million  pounds,  clean  basis, 
compared  mth  world  consumption  in  1951-!  of  2,501  million  pounds.  World 
wool  consumption  trends  suggest  that  no  excessive  buildup  in  wool  stocks 
has  or  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  immediate  future. 

Since  the  Stucly  Group  Meeting,  the  ilational  Council  of  Wool  Selling 
Brokers  of  Australia  has  revised  the  estimate  of  the  Australian  production 
in  the  1955-56  season  upijard  by  83  million  pounds.    Although  estimates 
of  some  other  countries  may  later  prove  to  be  too  high,  the  upward  re- 
vision in  Australia's  output  is  significant  due  to  the  dominant  position 
it  holds  in  vrorld  production. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Studj'-  Group  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  27  countries:    Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  India^  Iran,  Italy, 
Japan,  JIe:d.co,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Sweden, 
Sxltzerland,  Syria,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Uruguay,    Also,  observers  of  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee, 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  International  ITcol  Secretariat,  Inter- 
national l/ool  Textile  Organization,  and  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooper at^ion  attended  the  1955  m.eeting. 
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Tlie  Study  Grcup  was  organized  in  19li6.    (l)  In  general,  it  revier-rs 
the  world  wool  position  including  problems  i^xich  may  arise  in  ccnr^cticn 
with  production,  trade,  arji  consumption  of  wccl,  and  makes  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  member  governments  for  such  action  as  may  seem 
advisable,     (2)    World  wool  statistics  have  improved  appreciably  because 
of  the  Group's  insistence  that  minimum  statistical  standards  be  maintained 
by  member  countries,    (3)    The  spirit  of  coope2r£tion  and  mutual  understand- 
ing of  wool  producing  and  consuming  countries  generated  bj-  the  Study  Group 
did  much  to  achieve  orderly  disposal  of  the  large  V/orld  TTar  II  \7ool  surplus 
TO-thout  upsetting  ihe  world  market, 

A  management  committee,  m.ade  up  of  representatives  of  major  wool 
producing  and  consuming  coimtries,  is  located  in  London,    It  conducts  the 
affairs  of  the  organization,  determines  date  sjid  place  of  meetings,  and 
approves  the  quarhcrly  reports  of  the  technical  comirdttee  v-tiich  are  trs-ns- 
raitted  to  m.ember  govemments.    It  is  note^jorthy  that  the  GiT)up  operates 
without  a  paid  Secretariat, 

Tl'ie  statistical  review  issued  by  the  6th  Study  Qi-oup  has  been  sujrv- 
marized  and  is  included  herein.    Gome  di.fferences  exist  between  the 
Group's  data  and  those  publi.slied  by  the  Depai-tauemt  of  Agidcultiu.-^ .  The 
major  differences  arise  from  the  nianuer  in  vxhich  shorn  wool  and  pulled 
wool  are  combined  to  arrive  at  the  estimates,'  On  a  "clean  'jcol  basis" 
the  two  estimates,  except  for  a  fe^.r  countries,  are  in  close  agi^ement. 
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SUIlIARIZATIOn 


Tirentieth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  on 
the  World  Wool  Situation  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1955  iri-th 
£  review  of  the  three-year  period  since  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Group, 

TTOPiD  WOOL  SmVZJ 

Production 

World  uool  production  in  the  1955-56  season  is  estimated  at  h,^^0 
million  pounds,  "greasy  basis",  compared  with  1;,I;.90  million  in  1954-55 
(see  Table  I),     Cn  a  "clean  basis"  the  1955-56  production  is  equal  to 
2,620  million  pounds ,    The  principal  increases  this  season  are  expected 
in  Australiai/  and  New  Zealand,  while  a  further  significant  decline  in 
output  is  in  prospect  for  Argentina,    The  wool  clips  in  South  Africa  end 
Urriguay  will  be  near  the  level  of  last  season.    In  TJestern  Europe  the 
severe  winter  of  19^k-^^  appears  to  have  checked  any  further  increase  for 
this  season. 

Betixeen  the  1950-5l  snd  195ii-55  seasons  the  world  irool  production 
increased  by  about  11  percent.    Host  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  1952- 
1953  season  when  production  was  8  percent  larger  than  the  previous  season. 
The  increased  output  occurred  primarily  in  Australia  because  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  higher  wool  yields.    This  is 
attributed  to  pa.sture  improvements  and  increased  forage  made  a.vailable 
by  reduction  in  rabbit  numbers.    Pasture  grasses  and  other  crops  had  been 
reduced  or  damaged  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  rabbits  that  have  noir 
been  sucessfully  reduced  b;/"  the  use  of  mpcomatosis. 

Production  in  South  Africa  and  Mew  Zealand  increased  appreciably 
between  the  1950~5l  and  19^h-^$  seasons.    Sheep  numbers  have  increased 
steadily  in  both  countries.    In  South  Africa  there  has  been  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  wool  tjrpe  than  in  mutton  type  sheep.    In  New  Zealand  the 
increasing  use  of  fertilizer  by  aerial  top-dressing  has  contributed 
greatly  to  an  expansion  of  the  pastoral  area  as  well  as  carrying  capacity 
of  pastures. 

Production  in  Uruguay  has  remained  relatively  stable  in  recent  years 
wtiile  output  in  Argentina  has  declined  gradually. 

World  Wool  Supplies  1955-56 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  production  of  2,620  million  pounds, 
clean  basis,  some  25  million  pounds  of  the  United  States  CCC-oavned 
wool  will  be  offered  for  sale  diiring  the  current  season,    A  further  a.ddition 
to  current  supplies  may  be  available  from  cany-over  stoclcs  in  ^Irgcntina 
arxL  Uruguf^r ,  .  '  ■ 

l/  Since  the  Stuc^  Group  Ilceting  the  national  Council  of  •■-''ool  Soiling 
•^Brokers  of  Australia  has  revised  the  estima^te  of  Australian  production 
of  wool  for  19$^-$6  upward  Ir/  83  million  pounds- 


-  u  - 


ihe  United  f.tates  oovemment  has  announced  a  plan  lor  the  disposal 
of  :om:-odity  Credit  Corporation  stocks,     i^nder  the  ,;lan,  the  Cor.n_odity 
Credit  Corporation  i  ill  offer  for  sale  on  a  coiTroetitive  bid  "oasis  each 
month,  beginninc  vith  Hover.iber,  19SS,  l/2iith  of  the  stocks  it  held  as 
of   'ovOTber  1,  1955.    The  total  quantities  available  are  equivalent  to 
about  68  million  pounds,  clean  basis. 


Lstiroated  >:orld 

"supply" 

stocks  of 

ravj  vjocl 

inillion 

lb.  ~ 

clean  basis 

At  Dprinr'ini-   of  season  1/  1 

952-53 

lS33-5i, 

united  States  Covemrn.ent 

(C.C.C.— oxmed) 

50 

55 

63 

British  l';Ool  Lai'keting  Board 

11 

6 

6 

Arge/itina 

135 

30 

U5 

(55) 

Urutj  uay 

65 

8 

20 

(10) 

Australia 

7 

8 

8 

10 

!^ew  Zealand 

16 

11 

lu 

12 

South  Africa 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

23^ 

116 

i5o 

^91) 

17    Jul-  1  for  all  except  Arpentina  and  Uruguay,  vjhich  begins  Ictccer  1. 


The  carry-over  in  Argentina  at  tl^e  beginning  of  the  current  season 
is  estimated  at  55  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  and  that  in  u'rug.ua}''  at 
UO  nullion.     These  estimates  are  still  very  tentative.    Judging  b"  past 
experience,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  of  these  stocks  vill  be  p.arketed  tds 
season  since  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  cnange  in  the 
carr-^^-over .    Recent  alterations  in  exchanr  e  rates  and  ejq^ort  regulations 
in  both  of  these  5. outh  American  countries,  hoT-rever,  ma    facilitate  tne 
marketin^  of  current  and  carry-over  supplies,  tlius  increasing  so;.;evhat 
the  total  availa.-le  supplies  in  the  current  season. 

liorld  l.'ool  Consumption 

Vvorld  consumption  of  wool  was  estimated  about  2  percent  larger  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1S55  than  in  the    corresponding,  period  01  1951; 
(see  Table  II).    Consuiaption  for  the  12  months  ending  September  30,  1955 
^  as  estimated  at  2,520  million  po  inds,  clean  ba^is.     (The  -^tucK-  Group 
concluded  at  the  Fo^-ember  meeting  that  it  v;as  too  early  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  vjhich  tlie  xox^er  level  of  '  ool  prices  estc^blished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  season  vould  further  stimulate  consu.p^tion) . 

\  orld  consumption  of  l  ool  increased  by  about  U  percent  in  1952  and 
another  12  percent  in  1953,  but  declined  oy  5  ,  ercent  in  19514.  Consump- 
tion was  estimated  at  2,501  million  pounds  in  1951  comijared  vith  2,627 
million  in  1953. 


Consumption  of  Iiaterials  Other  Than  Virgin  V^ool 

Consumption  of  iiiaterials  otiier  than  virgin  uool  b^'-  the  uool  textile 
industry  in  ten  of  the  major  consuming  countiues  increased  by  about  9  i>er- 
cent  during  the  first  9  months  of  1955  compared  with  a  similar  period  of 
19^h  (See  Table  IH) . 

Tlie  increases  in  consumption  of  other  materials  compared  to  preceding 
years  were  5  percent  in  195U  and  8  percent  in  19^3.    In  19^2  aonsumption 
of  these  mte rials  declined  by  Ik  percent  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
.This  proba.bly  reflected  the  decline  in  raw  wool  prices  from  the  very  high 
levels  of  1950-51. 

Total  Consumption  of  Materials 

Aggregate  consumption  of  virgin  tiooI  and  other  materials  by  the  i;ool 
textile  industry'"  in  the  ten  major  countries  vjas  estiraated  at  2^101  million 
pounds  during  the  first  9  months  of  1955  compared  with  2^002  million  in 
the  comparable  period  of  195U. 

The  proportion  of  virgin  wool  to  total  materials  averaged  59 «5  percent 
in  195U  compared  idth  63  percent  in  1953.    The  proportion  declined  seasonally 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1955. 


Virgin  Uool  as  a  Proportion  of  Total  Mateirials 
Consumed  in  Ten  Major  Consuming  Countries 


1st,  etr. 

:    590  : 

'  '  "720 

2nd..  Otr, 

:    588  < 

•  729 

3rd,  etr. 

:    63l|  . 

.  681 

hih  Qtr, 

:    701  ; 

688 

Year  ; 

'2,513  : 

►  2,820 

'T9Sn 


Total  materials  (virgin 
wool  plus  other  materials) 
million  lb, 

676  :  706 
676  :V7l6 
650  :2/679 
685  : 


Virgin  wool  as  a  percentr- 
age  of  total  materials 


~T952~~ 

rms  ■ 

:  19514 

:  1955 

59V5  - 

:    61;. 0 

'  60,0 

:  "59:5 

60.5 

:  6i|,0 

:  60.0 

:  58,5 

62  „0  . 

:  63.0 

:  59.0 

:  57.5 

:  62,0 

•  58.5 

61.5  . 

^63.0 

2,688  : 

1/  Revised.      2/  Provisional     ^  Revised- revision  by  quarters  NCT  available. 

Notes:  (l)    These  ten  countries  accounted  for  approximately  two- thirds  of 
world  consumption  of  virgin  wool  for  the  period  under  review. 


(2)  "Consimiption  of  total  materials"  include  an  element  of  dupli- 
cation due  to  inclusion  of  noils  and  reprocessed  irool.  The 
total,  however,  provides  a  useful  indication  of  the  level  of 
activity, 

(3)  The  estimates  include  consumption  of  fibres  other  than  wool 
and  man-made  (chiefly  raw  and  waste  cotton)  in  the  Canadian 
wool  textile  industry. 


Exports  of  V]"ool 


Exports  of  wool  from  the  five  principal  e:jq:crting  countries  totaled 
1,268  niinion  pounds,  clean  basis,  during  the  1951i-55  season  (see  Table  17) 
Compared  i-7ith  the  previous  season  no  appreciable  change  in  the  level  of 
exports  uas  noted,  but  compared  mth  19^2-53  a  sharp  drop  occurred.  In 
the  latter  season  almost  a  clip  and  a  half  were  exported  from  Argentina 
and  Urugua3^,    An  appreciable  carry-over  of  stocks  -vteb.  accumulated  in  these 
two  South  American  countries  during  the  195U— 5p  season. 

Imports  of  I'lool 

Imports  of  iTool  into  the  principal  importing  countries  during  1954 
were  about  1?  percent  below  the  high  level  of  19§3  (see  Table  V),  A 
moderate  increase  in  imports  over  a  year  earlier  occurred  during  the  first 
6  months  of  19^5  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    Imports  into  the  United 
States  between  the  two  periods  increased  by  19  percent;  'Jest  Germany,  2? 
percent;  Japan,  29  percent;  Canada,  58  percent;  Netherlands,  3  percent; 
and  Belgium,  3  percent.    In  contrast  imports  into  Italy  and  France  declined 
by  18  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively,  tdiile  imports  into  tlie  United 
Kingdom  xjere  approxim.ately  at  the  same  level        a  year  earlier. 

Prices 

Dominion  tjooI  sales  opened  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  about  the 
first  of  September  and  in  Nev7  Zealand  at  the  end  of  October  Tith  prices 
distirjctly  larer  than  at  the  close  of  last  season  (see  Table  VI),  Australi 
Lerino  6[t's  declined  from  110  d  (128  cents)  per  pound,  clean  basis,  at  the 
end  of  June  to  97  cT  (113  cents)  per  pound  during  the  opening  wedc  in 
September,    The  Fexr  Zealand  sales  opened  in  the  last  week  of  October  •.dth 
crossbred  50's  averaging  ih  percent  less  than  the' closing  prices  in  Mey. 
By  the  middle  of  October  the  market  became  firmer,  and  the  moderate  dcvm- 
ward  trend  which  f  ollwred  the  opening  sales  \J^.s  reversed. 

The  trend  in  wool  prices  in  general  was  coimwzrd  for  the  period  be- 
tvecn  Hay  1953  and  October  1955.    Prior  to         1953,  prices  had  risen 
steadily  since  April  1952  ^Ith  only  a  tonporaxy  setback  in  September  of 
1952. 


TADLl!;  I.  -  Estimated  l.orld  Production  of  liai  Xvool 


million  lb.  -  greasy  basis 


Average 195h-55  1955-56 
 1931-33  1950-51  1951-52  1952-53  1953-514  a  b 

Argentina                    376  U30  U20  hOJ  397  36U  3ii3 

Australia                     9^5  l,ll8  1,080  1,261  l,2]i6  1,29U  1,331 

Nev  Z^and                    3C0  390  U07  lilQ  U26  155  ii75 

South  Africa  c             26l  2ii5  251  i7U  283  306  3C6 

United  Kingdom             111  89  93  102  105  103  IO6 

United  States  a            I47O  271  270  290  302  3O8  30h 

Uruguay  llh  l85  I88  I90  203  198  200 
Soviet  Union,  China 

Las  tern  Europe  d       1+50  533  557  590  623  6lli  63O 

Other  countries           733  76l  783  820  837  8I49  86O 

Total             3,310  II7022  I~0FII  II7372  IlJIaS  Iu7k96  U,560 
Of  vrhich: 

Merino                   1,U^1  1,382  l,33li  1,538  1,528  1,592  l,6l5 

Crossbred               1,528  1,767  1,321  1,900  l,9liU  1,953  1,985 

Total  A,;parel     3,019  3,1^9  3,155  3,i;38  3,ii72  3,5ii5  3,60u 

Other  791  873  899  93h  951  951  960 
Clean  equivalent;--- 

Merino                       705  7hQ  72h  33  820  850  863 

Crossbred                  970  l,lUU  l,l80  1,226  l,2ii5  l,251i  1,277 


Total  .  pparel 

1,675 

1,392 

1,9014 

2,059 

2,065 

2,10i4 

2,11.0 

Other 

395 

li37 

U67 

l-:.75 

l75 

TOTAL 

2,070 

2,329 

2,35U 

2,526 

2,510 

2,579 

2,620 

a  Revised 

b  I-ro^/isional 

c    Including  Basutoland  and  S.W.  Africa  -'•erritory 

d    Soviet  Union,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,        Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
xtoumania,  China  and  dependencies.  Outer  j'longolia,  Tibeto 


Source :    '"-'ommonrealth  Economic  Committee 
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fAjJLL  VI  -  Prices  for  Dominion  \  ool 
pence  per  lb.  -  clean  cost  c.i.f.  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Sept.      Oct,      Nov,      Dec,      Jan.      Feb,      Mar.      Apr,      llay      June  July 


70's 
6U's 
60 's 

58's 
56 's 
50 's 
ii8's 
1^6 's 

70 's 
6h's 
60 's 
58's 
56 's 
5o's 

i;8's 
l|6's 

195U-55 
70's 
6[|'s 
60's 
58's 
56 's 
50's 
l|8^s 
l;6's 

1955-56 
70's 
6i4's 
60 's 
58's 
56 's 
50's 
U8's 
!i6's 


138 

1U3 

iSh 

156 

158 

165 

169 

171. 

166 

162 

126 

131 

132 

137 

139 

lUl 

lii6 

151 

162 

153 

lii6 

110 

llh 

116 

120 

120 

119 

123 

129 

137 

130 

130 

97 

101 

101 

105 

103 

102 

108 

111 

122 

113 

109 

79 

85a 

80 

83 

82 

81 

85 

90 

91 

90a 

89 

68 

7lia 

68 

71 

68 

68 

73 

76 

77 

76a 

7ii 

67 

71a 

67 

69 

67 

67 

70 

7U 

75 

7ua 

72 

66 

69a 

67 

69 

67 

66 

69 

73 

71 

73a 

71 

162 

162 

16U 

160 

156 

152 

1146 

150 

15U 

157 

lii2b 

II47 

lh6 

lii5 

139 

135 

130 

130 

135 

lUo 

112 

132b 

130 

128 

127 

12li 

121 

116 

116 

122 

125 

128 

122b 

109 

115 

nil 

113 

111 

107 

108 

llh 

118 

119 

111b 

92a 

95 

93 

90 

90 

89 

91 

96 

99 

102a 

98b 

77a 

80 

78 

73 

72 

71 

75 

80 

Sh 

90a 

8lb 

75i 

78 

77 

72 

70 

69 

73 

79 

81 

85^ 

78b 

7iia 

77 

76 

70 

69 

68 

72 

77 

79 

83a 

76t 

136  131  122 

125  118  108 

116  110  101 

108  103  93 

96b  88  63 

79b  73  70 

77b  72  68 

76b  71  67 


109 
96 
83 
8I1 
77 
68 

67 
66 


128  126  129  I2I1 

llU  113  116  llh 

106  105  107  105 

99  97  99  9o 

■6  88  92  91 

72  7I4  78  78 

70  72  75  77 

69  71  Ih  76 


120  1  20  120 

112  112  112 

103  103  103 

9S  98  98 

91  91  91a 

79  80  80a 

78    -    76  78a 

76  76  76a 


109 

97 
88 
81i 
79 
69 
68 
68 


a_  Quotations  nominal,    b    Based  on  London  sales. 


I-'OTE; 


tnS^e  iL^''^t\^'^''^  \°  ^^^^"^^^^  sufficient  sales  in  that  ncnth  t: 
ensure  representative  quotations. 


Source:    New  Zealand  Vool  Co^nraission  (London  Agency). 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UAllTEO  STATES   DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTU^^E 
r~*>.>eSIREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
jf   JL  i   rT'^W^^bJNGTON,  D.  C. 
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WOOL  MOVEMENT  FRC»I  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


Exports  of  raw  wool  from  the  five  major  producing  comitries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were  18  percent  larger  during  July  -  December  1955 
(includes  October-December  for  Argentina  and  Uruguay)  when  compared  with 
the  same  months  of  1951i*    This  reflects  an  increase  in  supplies  for  ex- 
port  and  a  relatively  lower  level  of  prices  ^rtiich  apparently  have 
stimulated  mill  consumption.    Australia,  New  Zealand ,  and  South  Africa 
are  experiencing  excellent  wool  growing  conditions.   Wool  production  in 
Uruguay  will  be  about  tte  same  as  last  season,  while  in  Argentina  a 
further  slight  decline  in  wool  production  is  expected.    E^orts  from 
Australia,  Uruguay  and  South  Africa  increased  for  the  period  ending 
December  31*    Shipments  from  New  Zealand  and  Argentina  declined  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

Wool  exports  from  the  three  British  Dominions  will  be  moderately 
larger  for  January-June  1956  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Australian 
wools  account  for  most  of  this  increase  in  supplies.    Exportable  supplies 
of  wool  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  January-October  1956  also  will  be 
moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Appreciable  quantities  of  the 
South  American  wools  have  been  sold  for  export  since  January  1«  Current 
prospects  are  that  wool  for  export  in  all  five  countries  may  be  relatively 
low  at  the  end  of  the  1955-56  season. 

An  appreciable  increase  in  Australia's  exports  of  raw  wool  during 
July-Deceniber  1955  may  be  attributed  to  a  continuing  upward  trend  in  wool 
production.    The  1955-56  clip  has  been  estijnated  at  l,UlU  million  pounds, 
greasy  basis.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  10  percent  increase  in  output  over 
last  season  and  more  than  30  percent  in  the  last  foxzr  seasons. 

Australia's  total  wool  exports  (including  raw  wool,  wool  tops  and 
noils)  were  equivalent  to  62k  mill  ion  pounds,  greasy  basis  during  July* 
December.   Exports  for  the  sane  period  of  195U  totaled  5l5  million  pounds. 
Carry-over  stocks  were  relatively  low  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  these 
seasons,  while  estimates  indicate  Australian  mill  use  at  about  90. to  100 
million  pounds  of  wool,  greasy  basis* 


Australian  exports  of  wool  to  the  sterling  currency  areas  were  about 
the  same  during  July-December  as  a  year  earlier,  while  shipments  to  dollar 
areas  increased  by  12  percent,  and  those  to  all  other  areas  by  36  percent. 
The  largest  increase  occurred  in  shipments  to  France  and  Japan, 

The  decline  in  esqporbs  from  New  Zealand  during  July-December  1955 
reflects  smaller  shipments  to  the  I&iited  States,  Canada,  Iftiited  Kingdcm 
and  Continental  Europe.    New  Zealand  wools  have  moved  readily  during  recent 
seasons  and  this  season's  clip  is  expected  to  move  into  export  channels 
without  any  difficulty. 

Appreciably  larger  quantities  of  New  Zealand's  wools  will  be  avail- 
able for  export  during  the  last  half  of  the  195^56  season  when  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.    Exports  in  the  first  half  of  the  season  were  9 
million  pounds  less  than  last  season,  ^ile  the  season's  clip  may  exceed 
that  of  last  year  ty  10  to  1^  million  pounds.    New  Zealand  crossbred  wools, 
however,  were  marketed  during  the  first  half  of  this  season  at  relatively 
favorable  prices  compared  with  merino  wools.    Increases  in  world  production 
of  merino  wools  have  been  proportionally  larger  than  for  crossbred  wools 
during  recent  years. 

Larger  exports  from  South  Africa  reflect  increased  output  and  greater 
interest  in  the  Union's  wool  clip.    During  the  past  two  years  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  Western  European  countries  have  increased  their 
wool  purchases  in  South  Africa. 

Due  to  increased  exports  in  the  first  half  of  the  season,  moderately 
less  South  African  wool  will  be  available  for  export  during  Januaiy-June 
1956  than  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  in  supplies  of  similar  wools  in 
Australia,  however,  will  more  than  offset  this  decline  in  e^ortable 
supplies. 

E^orts  from  Argentina  during  October-December  1955  were  below  the 
corresponding  months  of  195h.    This  decline  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  uncertainties  which  confronted  exporters  in  Argentina  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1955-56  season. 

The  new  "Aforo  system"  idiich  came  into  effect  in  Argentina  on 
Deceiriber  19,  1955  has  removed  much  of  the  uncertainties  from  the  export 
market,    A  new  export  minimum  price,  coupled  with  increases  in  exchange 
rates,  may  through  the  movement  of  carry-over  stocks  result  in  larger 
exports  for  the  1955-56  season  compared  with  195ii-55. 

Minimum  Aforo  (export)  prices  are  established  for  each  type  of  wool. 
Export  licenses  will  not  be  granted  for  wool  sold  below  the  minimum  price, 
Aforo  prices  are  changed  periodically  in  accordance  with  fluctuation  in 
world  prices.    Exporters  receive  payment  based  on  the  Aforo  value  and  a 
net  exchange  rate  of  lU.U  pesos  to  the  dollar  for  scoured  wool  and  13,5 
pesos  per  dollar  for  greasy  wool.    Dollars  earned  as  the  result  of  sales 
above  the  Aforo  prices  may  be  negotiated  by  the  exporter  for  pesos  at  the 
free  market  rate  (currently  about  kO  pesos  to  the  dollar). 
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According  to  trade  sources  most  of  the  exportable  surplus  in  Argentina 
"Which  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  totaled  325  million  pounds,  greasy 
basis,  (including  73  million  of  carry-in  stocks)  will  probably  be  exported 
by  the  end  of  September  1956,    As  of  January  1,  19^  the  exportable  surplus 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  is  estimated  at  273  million  poxmds,  greasy 
basis.    Preliminary  estimates  indicated  that  about  66  million  pounds  were 
exported  between  January  1  and  March  1^,  1956. 

Exports  from  Uruguay  during  Ctetober^Deceaiber  19$$  were  substantially 
above  the  relatively  low  level  of  exports  a  year  earlier.    Sales  for  ex- 
port were  stimilated  by  the  Government's  payments  of  "additionals" ,  Ex^ 
port  payments  partially  offset  the  low  exchange  rate  for  raw  wool. 

The  export  payaents  effective  for  October-December  19$$  for  greasy 
and  scoured  wools  were  scheduled  to  be  reduced  from  21  centesimos  per 
dollar  to  lU  centesimos  on  December  31  &nd  to  7  centesimos  on  March  31* 
Payments  for  wool  tops  were  lU  centesimos,  9»38  centesimos  and  ^♦7 
centesimos,  respectively.    The  higher  level  of  payments  was  continued  and 
extended  throu^  March  31*    Export  payments  are  scheduled  to  be  discontinued 
on  June  30,  19§6. 

Uruguay's  exportable  surplus  of  wool  is  smaller  than  is  normal  for 
this  time  of  year.    Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  only  about  h$ 
million  pounds  of  wool,  greagy  basis,  will  be  available  for  export  for  the 
period  March  1  throu^  September  30,  19^. 

A  newly  inaugurated  "Aforo"  system,  similar  to  that  established  in 
Argentina,  has  created  some  problems,  especially  for  exporters  of  greasy 
wool.   E»^)ort  prices  are  established  weekly  ty  types  for  grea^  wool, 
scoured  wool  and  wool  tops,  but  in  the  case  of  greasy  wool  the  price  is 
based  on  scoured  yield.    Exporters  of  greasy  wool  under  this  method  do  not 
know  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  actual  amount  of  exchange  which  they  will 
be  required  to  turn  over  to  the  bank  in  return  for  the  Aforo  value  in 
pesos.    It  is  possible  that  the  e3q>orter  may  in  sobsb  instances  have  to 
purchase  exchange  in  the  free  market  in  order  to  deliver  the  proper  amount 
of  dollars  to  the  bank.    Providing  exporter  sells  above  the  "Aforo"  price 
he  earns  additional  dollars  which  are  negotiable  at  the  free  maricet  ratee 
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TABLE  3. 


WOOL:    UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  (DTO  FREE  AND  DUTIABLE) 

BY  COUNTRT  OF  ORIGIN,  1955 


(actual  weight) 


Countiy  of 
Origin 


Dutiable 


Duty  Free 


Carpet  Apparel 


Total 
Raw  Wool 


Canada 

1 

Bahajnas 

1 

Austria 

16 

Belgium 

0 

Denmark 

32 

France 

2,117 

Germany,  West 

288 

Greece 

2U6 

Greenland 

8 

Iceland 

1,0U2 

Ireland 

707 

Italy 

1,811 

Lithuicum 

167 

Halta 

1,011 

Netherlands 

3,519 

Poland 

0 

Portugal 

1,228 

Spain 

100 

Sweden 

Uo 

United  Kingdom 

ii,580 

Yugoslavia 

385 

Afghanistan 

2,678 

India 

12,6J42 

Iran 

3,319 

Iraq 

12,869 

Lebanon 

1.2ii2 

Pakistan 

13,923 

Palestine 

88 

Syria 

13.968 

Turkey 

781 

Argentina 

87,30li 

Brazil 

397 

Chile 

0 

Paraguay 

0 

Peru 

0 

Uruguay 

U7 

V  enezuela 

99 

Egypt 

302 

North  Rhodesia 

1 

Hiion  of  South  Africa 

1,528 

Australia 

I163 

New  Zealand 

16,896 

New  Guinea 

0 

Others 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 

0 
0 
0 

50 

1*0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

180 
70 
0 

186 
0 

229 
1 
72 
5 

151 

0 
89 
0 
703 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,356 
0 

150 
0 
0 


Total 
Source: 


'000  pounds  - 

706 
0 
0 
221 
0 

1,078 
0 
0 
0 
0 
718 
1 
0 
0 
\xl 
3 

31 
15 
0 

3U5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16,366 
982 
61 
15 
295 
18,276 
0 

16 
0 

27,935 
78,296 
19,762 
8 
1 


Bureau  of  the 


I85,8ij7 
Census  Department 


3,305  165,177 
of  Commerce o 


707 
1 
16 
221 
32 
3,218 
288 
2li6 
8 

1,092 
1,U65 
1,812 
167 
1,011 
3,566 
3 

1,139 
185 
liO 
5,111 
385 
2,678 
12,871 
3,320 
12,911 
l,2ii7 
ll,07ii 
88 

lli,057 
781 
loa,373 
1,379 
61 

15 
295 
18,323 
99 
318 
1 

30,819 
78,759 
36,808 
8 

 ]^ 

351,329 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


August  8,  1956 


WORLD  WOOL 


IN  1956 


World  wool  production  in  1956  is  estimated  et  4-, 865  million  pounds, 
greesy  besis,  a  4  percent  increase  over  the  4,685  million  pounds  of  a  year 
earlier.*^    This  estimate  includes  the  prospective  production  in  1956  for 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  1956-57  output  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
This  marks  the  ninth  year  of  consecutive  increase  in  the  world's  wool  pro- 
duction.   The  increased  production  has  occurred  due  to  such  national  incen- 
tives as  a  desire  for  increasing  foreign  exchange  earnings,  increasing 
domestic  requirements,  or  the  profitableness  of  the  sheep  enterprise.  The 
larger  supplies  contributed  to  a  lower  level  of  wool  prices  in  1955,  The 
decline  in  prices  may  have  been  the  principal  factor  in  stimiilating  mill 
interest  in  late  1955, 


WOOL:    Estimated  production,  greasy  basis,  for 
specified  countries,  averages  1936-40, 
1946-50,  annual  1955  and  1956 


4 

»  4 

Increase 

(+)  or 

Averages  : 

1955  1/  i 

\  1956  1/  i 

;  Decrease 

(-) 

Country  ] 

1956  ! 

1956 

!  1936-40  . 

:  1946-50 

.  1936-40  ! 

'  19^^ 

!  Million  1 

;  Million 

!  Million 

!  Million  . 

i     Per  i 

;  Per 

.  pounds 

.  pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

!    cent  J 

!  cent 

Australia 

!    1,052  i 

!  1,060 

!  1,400 

!    1,450  . 

!    +37.9  . 

!  +3.6 

U,S.3,R.  1 

i      310  1 

;       312  . 

!  500 

i       520  . 

467.7  . 

:  +4.0 

New  Zealand  i 

I      314  ! 

;       375  . 

:  460 

i       470  ! 

!    +49.7  1 

'  +2,2 

Argentina  i 

!     ai  ! 

450  . 

1       357  . 

!      395    i  -3.9 

!  +10,6 

Un.  of  So,  Africa  1 

t       252  . 

;       216  . 

I  307 

!      315  . 

!    +25.0  ! 

;  +2.6 

United  States 

!       425  . 

;       285  . 

!       275  ' 

i       275  . 

!    -35.3  . 

Uruguay 

:       126  J 

I  163 

I  196 

!       198  . 

+57,1  . 

;  +1.0 

All  others  2/  ! 

!     1,030  ! 

!  1,010 

!  1,190 

I    1,210  - 

!  +12,0 

i  +1.7 

World  Total  2/  . 

!    3.970  . 

>    J, 870  - 

!  4.685 

!    +21,8  . 

—  I  ra-  i«   ■ ' — — 

1/  Preliminary    2/  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions  of  pounds. 


^  These  estimates  incorporate  for  the  first  time  major  revisions  in  data 
extending  back  several  years  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  and  India. 
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This  record  production  continues  the  upward  trend  of  recent  yecrs  and 
is  22  percent  higher  than  the  1936-40  average,    /ji  increase  in  the  1956 
production  is  expected  in  the  five  major  producing  countries  of  /oistrclia, 
U.S.S.R. ,  New  Zealand,  i^xgentina  end  Union  of  South  M'rica. 

The  expansion  inv- Australia  may  be  attributed  to  the  dependency  of  the 
national  economy  on  wool  for  export  earnings,  pastiare  improvement,  and 
continued  favorable  growing  conditions.    The  carrying  capacity  of  past-ares 
in  Australia  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  mass  eradication  of  rabbits. 
In  New  Zealand  aerial  top  dressing  of  pastures  has  been  significant  in 
expanding  production.    According  to  reports  it  is  indicated  that  the  U.S.S.R, 
and  Argentina  anticipate  an  increase  in  their  1956  wool  production  which  is 
attributed  to  ever  increasing  domestic  requirements  in  the  former  country 
and  the  desire  of  the  latter  coimtry  to  increase  export  earnings. 

The  sharp  increase  in  production  in  /jrgentina  reverses  the  trend  of 
recent  years.    Sheep  growers  reportedly  are  holding  back  their  new  crop  of 
lambs  for  wool  production  due  to  the  favorable  prices  resulting  from  the 
upward  revision  in  exchange  rates  which  v;ent  into  effect  at  the  end  of  lest 
year.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  the  increase  in  production  will  be  pro- 
portionately greater  for  coarse  v;ools. 

Since  1949  the  trend  in  wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Al'rica 
has  been  upward,    "iith  a  moderate  increase  this  yecr  the  Union's  output 
will  be  near  the  record  production  of  1932. 

The  world  production  of  wool  on  a  clean  basis  as  estimated  by  the 
Foreign  Agricult^I^8l  Service  is  equivalent  to  2,5*4.0  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  2,715  million  pounds  in  1955. 

■Jorld  wool  consiimption  in  1955  has  been  estimated  by  the  International 
Wool  Textile  Organization  (l.'.;.T.O,)  at  2,620  miliicn  pounds,  clean  basis, 
as  compared  with  2,550  in  1954.    Consumption  of  virgin  wool  in  eleven  ma- 
jor consuming  countries  for  the  first  quarter  of  1956  is  estimated  to  have 
risen  10  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ego.    The  largest  in- 
creases were  reported  in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Commercial  stocks  in  major  consuming  countries  declined  some  4  percent 
during  1955  as  estimated  by  the  I,W.T,0, 

Stocks  of  wool  in  most  producing  countries  appear  to  be  relatively 
low.    In  Argentina  and  Uruguay  new  wool  progrems  recently  implemented  re- 
move many  of  the  obstacles  to  export  trade  which  in  past  j^ars  heve  repeat- 
edly resulted  in  an  excessive  carry-over.    The  carry-over  from  1954-55  end 
the  exportable  portion  of  the  1955-56  clip  in  both  countries  have  moved 
rapidly  into  export  channels.    Barring  unforeseen  trade  difficulties,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  exportable  supply  in  these  countries  will  be  moved  by 
the  end  of  the  season. 

The  major  part  of  the  Dominions'  wools  normally  are  moved  into  export 
channels  during  the  growing  season.    In  Australia,  even  with  all  the  con- 
cern over  the  shearers  strike,  a  record  quantity  of  wool  has  been  sold  at 
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auction  and  exports  have  increased.    The  increased  production  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Union  of  South  /frica  has  moved  into  international  trade 
channels  vdthout  any  particular  difiiculty. 

In  the  Middle  East  coimtries,  limited  restrictions  are  continued  vd-th 
respect  to  quantities  as  well  as  types  available  for  export,  Merketing 
programs  are  being  developed  in  some  of  these  countries  which  probably  will 
resiilt  in  an  orderly  movement  of  more  uniform  qualities  of  wool  into  export 
channels • 

The  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1956  was  194  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  as  compared  with  171 
million  pounds  during  the  same  period  in  1955.    Consumption  of  apparel 
wool  is  up  approximately  10  percent,  while  carpet  wool  consumption  is  20 
percent  higher,     (See  page  6  for  U.S,  imports  by  classificction  or  type  of 
wool) •    Commercial  stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  States  were  virtually  the 
same  on  April  1,  1956  as  on  April  1,  1955.    A  sharp  increase  in  carpet 
wool  stocks  was  offset  by  a  slight  decline  in  apparel  wool  stocks. 

Prices  received  for  wool  through  out  the  world  in  the  1955  season 
were  generally  below  those  of  the  previous  year.    The  largest  decline  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  where  the  new  incentive  (direct)  payment  pro- 
gram replaced  the  90  percent  of  parity  support  program  for  wool.  The 
former  program  had  maintained  U.S,  prices  comparatively  well  above  world 
prices  during  the  latter  psrt  of  the  1954  season.    In  June  of  1956  the 
price  for  U.S,  wool  was  somewhat  below  the  world  price,  especially  those 
of  the  Australian  auctions,    Australian  prices  increased  appreciably  from 
April-June  1956,  due  to  a  larger  volume  of  purchases  by  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  situation,  resulting  from  the 
shearers  strike. 

The  outlook  for  a  continuation  of  the  rising  trend  in  world  prodiiction 
is  favorable.    Further  expansion  is  expected  in  the  major  producing  coun- 
tries of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  U,S,S,R,    In  Argentina  the  new 
government  policy  has  created  a  very  favorable  "climate"  for  wool  produc- 
tion.   In  most  of  the  other  wool  producing  countries  the  recent  trend  in- 
dicates that  production  will  be  maintained  neer  current  levels  or  increased. 
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United  States:    Imports  of  duty-free  and  dutiable  vool,  clean  basis,  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1936-iiO  and  19li6-50,  annual  1953-55,  Jan\:iary-Ma7  1955-56.  i/ 

(Thousand  pounds) 


1 

1936-LO 

I9I46-50 

1953 

195U 

1955 

Jan. -May 

1955 

Jan . -May 

1956 

Duty-free 

Argentina 

India  &  Pakistan 

Iraq 

Syria  i 
United  Kingdom 
Others 

Donskoi, 

Smyrna,  Cordova,  etc. 

26,831 
16,U85 
6,957 
5,879 
7,508 
26,080 

21,602 
20,375 
7,7h3 
7,362 
2,972 
27,195 

15,U51; 

1U,300 
9,076 
9,05ii 
1,323 

19,387 

10,082 
Hi,  292 
7,377 
7,58U 
952 
15,318 

13,l2li 
21,203 
11,019 
11,5U0 
1,U6U 
16,119 

7,319 
8,27U 
3,63li 
3,51i0 

899 
7,136 

1,577 
11,226 
3,1.32 
3,723 
650 
5,3U8 

Total 

89,7U0 

90,2U9 

69,09U 

55,605 

71,769 

30, 332 

26,206 

Not  finer  than  UO's 


Argentina 

i  1,789 

70,609 

1*5,350 

35,156 

Ui,602 

15,386 

30,8U9 

New  Zealand 

:  951i 

10,771 

9,799 

3,967 

10,23U 

2,981 

7,99l4 

United  Kingdom 

:  226 

1,118 

1,21U 

788 

2,325 

761i 

l,5h6 

Others 

:  285 

2,656 

3,153 

1,567 

l,01i9 

1,176 

3,31iO 

Total 

:  3,25U 

85,l5ii 

59,516 

16,U75 

61,210 

23,307 

13,729 

Total  duty-free 

.  92,99U 

175, U03 

128,610 

102,083 

135, 979 

51,139 

69,935 

Dutiable 


Eonskoi,  Siri^riia,  Cordova,  etc. 


Argentina 

2,65ii 

571 

99I4 

317 

h78 

lli6 

151 

India  &  Pakistan 

693 

125 

199 

60 

298 

101 

28 

Union  of  So.  Africa 

3 

75 

562 

655  ■ 

867 

32U 

672 

United  Kingdom  ; 

1,085 

6U 

60 

6U 

iia 

78 

89 

Others 

1,158 

286 

887 

616 

523 

21*5 

133 

Total  ! 

5,5?3 

1,121 

2,702 

1,712 

2,307 

39L 

1,123 

Not  finer 

than  UO's 

Australia 

!  121 

35U 

lUO 

17 

UO 

UO 

60 

New  Zealand 

:  1,062 

663 

3,869 

1,557 

2,670 

975 

3,030 

Uruguay 

:  812 

3UI4 

2U7 

133 

II46 

73 

61* 

Argentina 

!  8,3li5 

19, 810 

16,261 

6,733 

6,L58 

3,333 

3,561 

Others 

r  1,258 

509 

1,231 

687 

315 

227 

8U6 

Total 

:.  11,598 

21,680 

21, 7U8 

9,127 

10,129 

L,6L6 

7,, ^61 

UO's  to  UU's 


Australia  ! 

78 

332 

179 

101 

12 

12 

u 

New  Zealand 

1,179 

5,392 

7,661 

U,737 

3,683 

1,787 

2,151 

Uruguay 

•  1,U90 

l,6Ul 

696 

126 

119 

53 

61 

Argentina 

1,172 

5,502 

822 

li26 

377 

191 

160 

Others 

592 

330 

399 

155 

218 

97 

77 

Total 

U,5ll 

13,197 

c,757 

5,5U5 

U,U09 

2,11:0 

2,U80 

UU's  to  56's 


Australia 

:  1,829 

5,368 

3,957 

1,853 

2,659 

1,027 

1,625 

New  Zealand 

:  1,83U 

12,003 

9,395 

7,838 

6,31U 

2,731 

3,606 

Uruguay 

:  7,711 

7,023 

3,323 

1,5U6 

83U 

U96 

1,168 

Argentina 

:  U,596 

12,070 

9,U63 

3,1U7 

2,165 

1,361 

901 

Others 

:  U,16U 

6,103 

2,671 

1,637 

1,255 

666 

722 

Total 

:  20,13U 

U2,567 

28,809 

16,021 

13,227 

6,251 

3,222 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Un.  of  So.  Africa 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Others 

Total 

Total  Dutiable 

Grand  total  all  wool 


Over  56's 

18,198         102,120  U2,d55  110,522  U9,991  22,710  20,713 

152            2,665        1,7U8  1,998  2,230  1,089  791 

8,218           23,651  10,016  13,095  15,U09  9,258  7,720 

7,623           U2,ei6  2U,U70  9,99U  10,822  U,63U  10,760 

12,2U0           19,366  21,633  3,899  2,366  1,U21  1,157 

2,857  6,025       2,711  1,859  1,371  520  555 


U9,288 


196, 9U3     102,586  71,367 


32,18? 


91,12U 


275,508     165,602       103,772        11?, 261 


18U,118  U50,911     29U,212       205,855  2U6,2UO 

1/  Duty-free  imports  are  primarily  for  \jse  in  carpets  and  dutiable  in  apparel. 
Compiled  from  the  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


39,662 


?3,^25 


107, 76U 


U,6-'6 


131,017 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE; 
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WORLD  CARPET 


★    OCT  2  5  1956 


August  30,  1956 


The  World  production  of  carpet  wool  in  1956  Ts  estimated  at  1,130 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  1,090  million  pounds  in  1955.  This 
estimate  which  includes  coarse  wool  from  native  or  unimproved  sheep 
suitable  for  carpet  wool  production  represents  23  percent  of  the  world's 
wool.    It  excludes  wool  from  sheep  of  Merino  or  English  breeding  finer 
than  4-0 's  and  Karakul.    Approximately  one-fourth  of  this  production  is 
in  Communist  countries  which  do  not  export  any  substantial  quantities 
to  countries  outside  the  satellite  orbit. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  carpet  wool  situation  in  1956  are 
increased  demand  in  most  consuming  countries,  the  sharp  increase  in 
available  supplies  in  Argentina,  and  the  continued  diversion  of  apparel 
-type  crossbred  wool  for  use  in  carpet  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  demand  for  carpet  wool  continues  to  be  relatively  strong  in  the 
major  consuming  countries.    Consumption  in  the  United  States  has  risen 
sharply  during  the  first  six  months  in  1956.    l-^ill  consumption  of  76 
million  pounds  from  January-June  was  up  17  percent  over  the  same  per- 
iod in  1955.    Consumption  reached  132  million  pounds  in  1955  compared 
with  the  193-^-38  average  of  88  million  pounds  and  the  record  208  mil- 
lion poimds  in  194-8,     In  the  United  Kingdom  wool  consumed  in  carpet 
yarn  reached  58  million  pounds  in  1955,  slightly  higher  than  in  1954-. 
Ifrade  data  indicate  that  Japan  and  some  Western  European  countries  are 
also  expanding  their  carpet  industries. 

Imports  of  carpet  wool  into  the  United  States  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1956  were  24  percent  above  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  1955.    The  largest  proportionate  increase  was  in  imports  of  duty- 
free wool  not  finer  than  40 's  which  increased  69  percent  to  more  than 
offset  the  decline  in  imports  of  duty-free  wool  such  as  Donskoi,  Smyrna, 
etc.    Stocks  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States  were  slightly  higher 
at  the  end  of  1954.    Prices  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States  in 
early  1956  were  slightly  below  1955  levels. 


*  Production  estimates  included  in  the  report  are  on  the  grease  basis, 
consumption  and  stocks  on  a  scoured  or  clean  basis  and  trade  on  actual 
weight  basis. 
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Imports  of  wool  other  than  Merino  or  crossbred  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1955  were  slightly  below  the  postwar  peak  of  1954-.    Stocks  of  wool 
in  the  United  Kingdom  other  than  Merino,  which  incl-udes  crossbred,  was 
estimated  as  being  12  percent  higher  in  iipril,  1956  than  April,  1955. 

SITU^JIOM  IN  PRODUCIL'G  GCU17rai]::3 

Argentina 

Argentina  is  the  most  important  exporter  of  crrpet  wool  end  is  second 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  producer.  Carpet  wool  production  is  estimated  at  120 
million  pounds  for  1956  as  compared  with  105  million  pounds  in  1955.  This 
sharp  increase  reverses  the  downwsrd  trend  of  recent  years. 

Wool  prices  in  Argentina  have  been  substantially  higher  this  season 
as  a  result  of  the  vQjward  revision  in  exchange  rates  for  ex.:orts,  end  grow- 
ers are  holding  their  lamb  crop  for  wool  production, 

"Criolla"  and  course  crossbred  wools  are  the  carpet  type  wools,  which 
normally  include  about  30  percent  of  the  total  wool  clip. 

The  majority  of  the  carpet  wool  is  exported  to  the  Uriited  States, 
although^  there  are  indications  in  the  early  part  of  1956  thcz  the  United 
Kingdom  is  re-entering  the  Argentine  market. 

The  export  demand  is  usiially  stronger  for  carpet  wool  than  for  ap- 
parel wool  primarily  because  of  the  comparatively  lower  export  (aforo) 
price  as  well  as  the  steady  demand  in  the  United  States,    For  the  same 
reason  the  Argentine  carry-over  of  carpet  wools  has  tended  to  be  rela- 
tively smaller  than  for  apparel  types.    Stocks  of  carpet  types  appeer  to 
be  relatively  low  at  the  present  time  and  the  heavy  increase  in  exports 
due  to  the  favorable  exchange  rate  indicates  that  most  of  exportable  siir- 
plus  will  be  moved  by  the  end  of  the  current  season, 

India  and  Tibet 

Wool  production  in  India  is  estimated  at  74  million  pounds  in  1956, 
a  2  million  pound  increase  over  1955.    Indian  wool  is  virtually  all  car- 
pet type,  although  Joria,  Eikaner,  and  Peshmina  wools  ere  used  for  other 
purposes.    There  is  an  export  ban  on  Peshmina  because  it  is  used  in  the 
domestic  industry  in  making  blankets  and  clothing. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  in  1955  totaled  33.7  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  30,8  million  pounds  in  1954-.    Practically  all  of  this  supply  goes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    In  addition  to  exports  of 
raw  wool,  India  also  exported  9.7  million  pounds  of  carpets  end  re-expor- 
ted 3,4  million  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1955.    The  re-exports  were  largely 
wool  from  Tibet  which  moves  overland  via  Kalimpong  to  Indian  ports.  The 
U.S.  now  bans  imports  from  Tibet  and  most  of  this  wool  is  shipped  to  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Belgim,    A  decline  in  re-exports  in  1955  indicetes 
that  China  end  other  Coamimist  countries  are  piirchasing  more  of  this  wool, 

India  is  attempting  to  improve  the  reputation  of  its  wool  in  foreign 
markets  by  using  a  wool  grading  scheme.    This  act  requires  all  wool  ex- 
ported to  be  graded  and  marked  according  to  govemiaent  prescribed  stan- 
dards and  certified  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Advisor, 

Approximately  half  of  the  Indian  wool  clip  is  consumed  domestically, 
largely  in  the  cottage  industry.    To  protect  the  domestic  industry,  the 
government  uses  an  export  quota  system.    Quotas  are  allotted  to  exporters 
in  proportion  to  a  given  base  period  with  special  dispensation  for  new- 
comers to  the  trade, 

Indian  wool  prices  remained  relatively  steady  in  1955.  Prices  in 
December,  ranging  up  to  84  cents  per  pound  for  East  Indian  washed  wool 
were  about  the  seme  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  wool  merchants  in  Kalimpong  reportedly  are  paying  Tibetan  cara- 
van traders  4-3-4-7  cents  per  pound  for  greasy  wool  depending  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  caravan  shipment.    Shipments  froia  Tibet  are  by  pack  animals 
with  usually  one  hundred  or  more  to  a  caravan.    Each  animal  carries  about 
165  pounds  of  wool,    A  recent  increase  in  Kalimpong  wool  prices  is  report- 
edly due  to  the  increased  interest  shown  by  West  Germany  and  the  U,3,3,R, 
in  Tibetan  wool, 

Pakistan 

Production  of  wool  in  Pakistan  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  30  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1956, 

Although  domestic  consumption  has  increased  in  recent  years  most  of 
the  wool  produced  in  Pakistan  is  normally  exported.    Exports  of  virgin 
wool  from  Pakistan  in  1955  totaled  23.6  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
21,6  million  pounds  in  1954-.    This  includes  re-exports,  most  of  which  is 
wool  from  Afghanistan  shipped  through  Pald.stan  which  totaled  3,1  million 
pounds  in  1954.    Imports  of  wool  and  wool  tops  also  increased  in  1955. 

Wool  production  in  Pakistan  is  carried  on  by  nomadic  tribes  who  pas- 
ture an  estimated  6,4  million  sheep.    In  the  interest  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  wool  for  export,  a  Wool  Shearing  Scheme  is  under  consider- 
ation whereby  the  government  will  assume  responsibility  of  shearing,  col- 
lecting, preparing,  and  marketing  the  wool  for  the  herders, 

A  wool  grading  scheme  went  into  effect  in  1954  which  requires  all 
wool  entering  trade  channels  to  be  graded.    This  has  improved  the  reputa- 
tion of  Pakistan  wools  in  foreign  markets  and  may  be  a  chief  reason  for 
the  increase  in  exports  in  1955, 


The  first  trade  and  payments  agreement  between  Pakistan  and  the  U,3,S,R, , 
which  includes  wool,  was  announced  June  27, 
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The  new  Five-Year  Plan  in  Pakistan  contains  proposals  to  develop  : 
other  breeds  of  sheep  for  production  of  fine  wools  to  be  used  in  the 
domestic  industry  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  present  breea  for  ccrpet 

wool.    Exports  of  caipet  wool  are  important  to  the  economy  of  the  country  | 

as  wool  ranks  third  in  foreign  exchange  earnings.  ^ 

i 

Syria  and  Lebanon  j 

Wool  production  in  Syria  has  been  estimated  at  19.4  million  pounds  | 
for  1956.    In  Syria,  like  other  Asiatic  countries,  wool  production  is  | 
carried  on  by  many  nomadic  tribes  which  makes  an  acciirate  census  precti- 
cally  impossible.    Sheep  are  often  driven  across  borders  for  sheering 
when  market  prospects  in  siorrounding  countries  are  more  favorable.  " 

Most  of  Syria's  wool  production  is  nonaally  exported,  the  bulk  of  it  ■ 

going  to  the  United  States.    In  1955  Syria  was  the  third  ranking  supplier  . 

of  U.S.  carpet  wool,  | 

i 

Lebanon  is  normally  the  second  largest  importer  of  Syrian  wool,  nost  I 

of  which  is  re-exported  to  the  U.S.    Exports  to  the  U.S.  have  declined  in  ! 

recent  years  to  1.2  million  pounds  in  1955.  i 

According  to  trade  sources  Syria  and  the  U.S.S.R,  have  concluded  a  ; 
trade  agreement  which  incliodes  wool.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  what  i 
effect,  if  any,  this  agreement  will  have  upon  the  supply  of  wool  avail-  | 
able  to  the  U.S.,  but  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  five  i 
months  of  1956  were  3.7  million  pounds  as  compared  with  3.5  million  pounds 
during  the  same  period  in  1955. 

Irag  '\ 
^^^^ 

Iragi  sheep  are  the  Asiatic  type  which  produce  a  strong,  coarse  wool  ' 
suitable  for  carpets.  Wool  production  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  33.5  ' 
million  pounds  in  1956  as  compared  with  33  million  pounds  in  1955.  'tihen  ^ 
prices  were  exceptionally  high  in  1950-51  a  great  many  mattresses  were  I 
torn  up,  as  in  other  l-liddle  East  countries  and  this  additional  reproduced  ' 
wool  also  entered  the  market, 

Iragi  statistics  do  not  reveal  the  complete  export  picture,  as  wool  1 
shipments  to  neighboring  coiantries  are  often  not  reported  and  "smuggling"  \ 
is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  U.S.  is  the  favorite  export  market,  j 
taking  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the  total.  ; 

I 

It  is  estimated  that  Irag  consumes  10  percent  of  its  wool  production  j 
in  the  textile  and  cottage  industries.    The  wool  textile  industry  consists 
of  two  large  and  one  small  firm  which  makes  overcoats,  blankets,  coarse  j 
cloth,  and  yam.    These  firms  normally  import  most  of  their  needs  since  1 
the  native  wool  is  too  coarse  for  textile  use,  I 

Iran 

Wool  production  in  Iran  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  39.7  million  I 
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pounds  in  1956  as  compared  with  40,3  million  pounds  in  1955.  Unfavorable 
weather  conditions  were  the  main  reason  given  for  lowering  the  estimate 
this  season.    Production  in  recent  years  has  been  fairly  constant  and  is 
now  slightly  above  prewar  levels. 

About  26  million  pounds  of  wool  is  normally  consuzaed  domestically 
in  Iran,  about  30  percent  being  made  into  the  famous  Persian  carpets 
which  have  been  laiov/n  in  world  trade  since  the  Middle  Ages,    These  car- 
pets are  still  largely  produced  in  private  homes  by  women  and  children, 
oince  vJorld  VJar  I,  Iran's  export  trade  in  carpets  has  assumed  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  country's  economy  as  an  earner  of  foreign  exchange 
second  only  to  oil.    With  increased  industrial  development  it  is  assumed 
that  carpet  weaving  in  the  cottage  industry  will  decline.    This  may  re- 
lease more  wool  for  export. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Iran  in  1954-  vjere  16  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  22  million  pounds  in  1953,    Practically  all  of  Iran's  exports 
are  shipped  to  the  UtS,S,R,  and  the  United  States,    A  preliminary  estiiaate 
for  wool  exports  in  1955  is  18  million  pounds.    An  increase  is  expected 
in  shipments  to  the  U,3,S,R,  as  exports  to  the  United  States  declined  in 
1955.    In  1954  Iranian  exports  to  the  U,S.S,R.  and  the  United  States  were 
78  and  17  percent  respectively, 

China 

The  Chinese  wool  production  is  preliiainarily  estimated  at  105  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1956,    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  reported  increases 
in  sheep  numbers  which  continues  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years, 

China,  prior  to  World  War  II,  was  an  important  source  of  carpet  wool 
and  in  1928  exported  52  million  poimds  to  the  United  States,    Imports  from 
this  source  ceased  in  1953  when  a  ban  was  placed  on  trade  with  China, 
Before  the  war  much  of  the  wool  exported  went  to  the  U,3,3,R, ,  and  proba- 
bly even  a  larger  proportion  is  shipped  there  now. 

Other  Countries 

Countries  of  lesser  importance  as  suppliers  of  carpet  wool  include 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Korth  iifri- 
can  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  which  have  been  excluded  from  the  above 
discussion, 

SITUATION  IN  CONSUICLKG  COUIITRIES 

United  States 

The  United  States  is  the  most  important  consumer  of  carpet  wool  and 
imports  virtually  all  of  its  requirements.    Consumption  of  carpet  wool 
in  1955  was  132  million  pounds  as  compared  with  115  million  pounds  in 
1954.    Consumption  is  still  substantially  below  the  record  of  208  million 
pounds  in  194B,  which  is  attributed  to  pent-up  wartime  demand.    In  1951 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  because  of  unusually  high  prices,  and  carpet 
maniofacturers  turned  to  man-made  fibers.    Lower  prices  in  1954  snd  1955 
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have  spiirred  an  increase  in  the  use  of  carpet  wool.    Carpet  wool  consunqv  ! 
tion  is  up  17  percent  for  the  first  six  months  of  1956  as  conqDared  with 
the  same  period  in  1955. 

In^jorts  of  carpet  wool  in  1955  totaled  186  million  pounds  actual 

weight,  an  increase  of  28  percent  over  1954.    Argentina  has  been  the  | 

principal  soiirce  of  U.S.  carpet  wool  for  two  decades,  supplying  4-7  per-  ] 

cent  of  the  carpet  wool  inserts  in  1955.  ! 

I 

New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Syria,  India,  and  Irag  are  the  other  im-  i 

portant  U.S.  sources,  supplying  an  adaitional  38  percent  in  1955.    New  j 

Zealand  normally  is  not  considered  a  producer  of  carpet  wool,  but  they  ' 

are  the  second  largest  source  of  U.S.  imports.    Less  than  1  percent  of  * 

New  Zealand's  wool  clip  is  classified  as  4-0 's  and  coarser.    Most  of  j 

their  carpet  wool  is  made  up  of  crutchings  or  locks  from  wool  fleeces  | 

finer  than  AO's.  , 

The  U.S.  in^jorts  are  about  equally  divided  between  "unimproved"  ^ 

wools  and  improved  wools  not  finer  than  AO's.    For  use  in  carpets  inqaroved  j 

wools  not  finer  than  4-0 's  are  usually  blended  with  the  unimproved  wools  ! 

since  the  latter  provides  a  more  satisfactory  and  longer  wearing  nap  on  j 

carpets  and  rugs.  j 

Commercial  stocks  of  carpet  wool  at  the  end  of  1955  were  34  million  i 

pounds,  a  slight  increase  over  the  30  million  pounds  of  the  previous  year.  j 

Carpet  wool  prices  in  July  remained  virtually  at  the  same  level  as  1 
for  previous  months  in  1956,  but  somewhat  below  last  year's  prices. 
Boston  wool  market  quotations  for  New  Zealand  crutchings  were  83-85  cents 
per  pound.    Buenos  Aires  fleeces  were  quoted  at  80  cents  and  white  Aleppo 
wools  88-89  cents.    Pakistan  and  India  white  Vicanere  wools  were  87^  cents 

and  yellow  Vicanere  77  cents  clean  fibers  for  shipment.  I 

Another  salient  feature  of  U.S.  carpet  wool  situation  is  a  substan-  \ 
tial  increase  in  imports  of  manufactured  wool  carpets.     Imports  of  wool 

and  hair  carpets,  principally  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  reached  I 
a  record  of  6,236,000  square  yards  in  1955. 

i 

United  Kingdom  ! 

Consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  1955  totaled  57.8  million  pounds.  , 

This  is  about  the  same  as  in  1954  and  the  prewar  level.     In  the  United  \ 

Kingdom  the  postwar  recovery  of  the  carpet  industry  has  been  more  gradual  ' 

than  in  the  United  States.  i 

Imports  of  carpet  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  42  million  pounds 
in  1955,  which  is  lower  than  the  postwar  peak  of  45  million  pounds  in  1954 
and  considerably  below  prewar  level  of  73  million  pounds.     Imports  by 

country  of  origin  are  not  available  for  the  past  two  years,  but  1953  i 

figures  indicate  that  India  and  Pakistan  supply  65  percent  of  the  carpet  ' 
type  wools.    Other  important  sources  are  Ireland,  the  Union  of  South  !\frica 
and  Argentina.    These  imports  do  not  include  crossbred  wool  of  apparel 

quality  which  is  used  in  carpet  weaving.  Most  of  this  crossbred  wool  is  * 
supplied  by  New  Zealand  and  Argentina. 
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India  end  Pckistan  have  traditionally  been  the  leading  source  of 
carp<=t  wool,  but  in  recent  years  the  ccrpet  industry  has  been  relying 
liiore  heavily  upon  wool  other  than  the  usual  carpet  types.     In  1955,  Indian 
and  similar  wools  accjunted  for  only  32  percent  of  consuiaption  while  the 
remainder  was  composed  of  British  uominion  and  oouth  /iraericcn  wools.  iJ.- 
though  these  countries  do  produce  some  carpet  wool,  29  percent  of  the 
carpet  wool  consumed  was  reported  as  being  apparel  quality  of  4-6' s  or  finer. 

No  estimate  of  carpet  wool  stocks  is  available  for  the  United  King- 
dom.   .Stocks  of  wool  other  than  merino,  wliich  includes  crossbred,  were 
estiraated  by  the  Wool  Industry  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  163  million  pounds 
in  April,  1956.    This  represents  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  those  of 
i^ril,  1955. 

U.3.S.R. 

Production  in  the  U.o.S.R. ,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  carpet 
wool,  is  preliminarily  estLmated  at  173  million  pounds  in  1956  or  one- 
third  of  their  total  production. 

In  addition  to  domestic  production,  the  U.S.S.R.  normally  impoirts 
substantial  quantities  of  carpet  wool  from  the  bordering  countries  of 
Iran,  i\f ghanistan,  Turkey,  China,  and  Mongolia,    Apparently  Indian  and 
Tibetan  wool  are  being  imported  at  the  present  time. 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  U.S.S.R.  are  very  irregular.  The  reason  for 
the  spasmodic  buying  may  be  changes  in  domestic  production,  textile  opera- 
tions, or  changes  in  stocks. 

The  new  Five-Year  plan  calls  for  an  82  percent  increase  over  1955  in 
wool  output  by  I960  with  the  emphasis  on  increasing  fine-wool  production. 
If  this  level  of  production  is  attained  imports  undoubtedly  would  decline. 

Other  Countries 

Other  consuraing  countries  of  lesser  ir.iportance  are  the  coimtries  of 
Western  Europe,  Iran,  India,  and  Japan.    According  to  trade  data  the  lar- 
gest increases  in  production  of  wool  carpets  occurred  in  Japan  and  Belgium 
(See  Table  5). 
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T/iBl£  1.    CARPET  WOOL:    Production  in  specified  countries 

and  estimated  world  total,  greasy  basis,  averages 
1936-4-0  and  1946-50,  and  annual  1953-56 


Country  '• 

T  Q'5A    y  i"l  • 
i.7^D— • 

1946-50  : 

1953  : 

19  5Z.  : 

1955  : 

1956 

• 
• 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

(Million  pou 

a 
a 

nds ) 

m 

U.S,3,R  : 

lOo  : 

JLPU  a 

167  • 

173 

Argentina    •  •  •  •  : 

144  : 

110  : 

105  : 

120 

China 

Co  a 

74 

96  • 

yvj  a 

99  ; 

105 

Turkey    i 

Aft 

DO  a 

yi  ' 

82 

0^  a 

80  J 

81  : 

82 

India  i 

Ot:  , 

yj  ' 

72 

72 

/  <C  a 

70  ■ 

72  : 

Iran 

j)D 

pq 

JO  a 

•50  . 

" 

French  Morocco  •  •  J 

J)P 

36  . 

36  ! 

36 

Iraq 

22 

on 

?2 

33  ! 

34  . 

34 

unxon  01  oo©  iixrxcaj 

I      30  . 

31  . 

32 

JraiCLSoan  •  •  •  •  •  • 

:  26 

!             30  a 

28  . 

30  . 

30 

3p8in  

;  27 

31 

2Q  , 

26  . 

29 

Algeria 

!  16 

:      29  . 

:  26 

26 

26 

Syrxa  ....... 

;         X  / 

:  12 

X      20  . 

0C\ 

1 0 
•      1  / 

>  aCU 

Afghanistan    .  .  •  - 

!  15 

:  16 

:  18 

:  IS 

I  18 

:  18 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

s  Id 

:  U 

:      15  . 

14  . 

ID 

Peru  ,   

i  13 

:  U 

'  U 

:  U 

:  14 

Brazil  ...... 

:  12 

:  11 

:  12 

:  13 

:  13 

•  13 

Tunisia   

:  12 

:  10 

:  12 

:  12 

:  12 

:  12 

Greece   

:  19 

:  17 

:  13 

:  12 

:  11 

:  10 

Italy   

:  10 

:  10 

:  11 

:  11 

:  10 

:  10 

Japan   

:  2 

:  5 

:  8 

:  9 

:  10 

Egypt   

:  8 

:  7 

:  8 

:  8 

:  8 

:  8 

Portugal   

:  5 

:  6 

0 

•  <j 

:  8 

:  8 

:  8 

Ireland   

:  U 

:  3 

:  4 

:  4 

:  5 

:  5 

Mexico 

:  5 

:  3 

:  6 

'  4 

:  4 

:  4 

:  795 

:  765 

:  886 

:  875 

:  893 

:  929 

Estimated  world  total  970 

:  965 

:1,080 

: 1,070 

:1,090 

:1,130 

1/  -Donskoi,  Smyrna,  Cordova  and  similar  wools  without  :.ierino  or  Inglish 


blood  and  other  wool  not  finer  than  40 's  eligible  for  duty-free 
entry  into  the  United  States  for  use  in  carpets  and  other  floor 
coverings,  press  cloth,  camel's  hair  belting,  knit  or  felt  boots, 
and  heavy  lumberman's  socks. 
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Ti-ELE  2,    UNITED  STATES:    Imports,  consumption,  and  stocks 
of  carpet  wool,  average  1934-38,  anniial  1950-55 


Year 

:    Imports  1/ 

!    Consumption  2/ . 

;  Ending 

Stocks  3/ 

(Million  pounds] 

1934-38    ! 

.  V  89 

!    V  88 

i  W  32 

1950  

:  217 

!  198 

H.A, 

1951  - 

!  89 

!  102 

38 

1952   

!  119 

!  120 

i  43 

1953   i 

!            129  ! 

!  136 

1954  

!  102 

i  115 

!  30 

19??  . 

136 

132 

'  34 

1/  Imports  of  duty-free  wool,  clean  basis. 
2/  CariDct  class  wool,  scoured  basis. 

^  Gonuuei^cial  stocks,  clean  basis,  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 


on  December  31. 

4/  Includes  only  Donskoi,  Smyrna,  and  similar  native  and  unimproved 

wools . 
^  1935-38  average. 

TABLE  3.    UNITED  KINGDOM:    Imports  of  carpet  type  wool,  actual 
weight,  by  country  of  origin,  average  1934-38, 
annual  1950-53  1/  2/ 


Country  »      1934-38     :       1950         :    1951        :    1952        :  1953 

:  :  :  :  : 

(Thousand  poimds) 


*  •  •  •  * 

India  ...  .J  40,101  :  9,876  :  12,300  :  16,219  2  15,268 

Pakistan    ^             ^  :  18,710  :  12,503  7,804  -  11,538 

Ireland  ,  ,  6,809  :  3,716  :  2,124  -  2,870  :  5,265 

Argentina     ^.  13,439  :  701  :  2,932  :  1,015  -  2,188 

Un.  of  So, Africa       -  :  3,257  :  3,047  :  4,356  :  1,432 

Italy     .  .              -  :  89  :  126  :  251  ^  928 

France*  III.  1,367  :  298  :  245  •  710  s  464 

Belgium  .  .              -  :  260  :  375  -  510  :  242 

Peru    .....  1,036  :  348  :  116  :  -  :  49 

Others    ....  9,966  :  3,175  :  2.759  :  1.156  :  3.890 

Total           ,  72.718  :  40.A30  :  36.527  :  34.891  :  41.264 


1/  Wool  other  than  merino  or  crossbred. 

2/  Imports  by  country  of  origin  not  available  for  1954  and  1955.  Total 
imports  of  carpet  type  wool  were  45,201,000  pounds  in  1954  and 
42,426,000  pounds  in  1955. 

2/  Included  with  India. 
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TABLE  4..    Ul^IITED  STx.TZ3:    Imports  of  duty-free,  cerpet  type 
wool,  actual  weight,  by  country  of  origin, 
annual  1938  and  1950-55  1/ 


Country 


1938 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


^jrgenxina  •  •  •  • 

2^5  OZjO  : 

1A0,970  : 

37,069 

i\6W  663X0110.0    •  ■ 

Zl2. 332  : 

9,251 

*r        no  • 

XnQla      •    •    •    •  < 

,  J- 7*-'  • 

2/  : 

13.976  : 

6,000 

rSiClSbaii  •   •    •  ■ 

11.Z.95  : 

5.821 

13.603  J 

16,663 

XX  ci(-£    •    •    •    •    •  « 

2.755  : 

10,6AA  : 

8,250 

XIci-lI    •     •     •     •     •  < 

6,822  ! 

7,505 

^bYP^*  •   •   •   •  « 

2  5/^  : 

639  : 

142 

Lebanon.  •  •  •  < 

5  A  58 

3.00A  . 

4,202 

United  Kingdom  . 

7,526  J 

8,120 

2,738 

Ireland,  .  .  •  • 

677  ! 

1,051 

U7 

Un.of 3o./ifrica  . 

891  i 

3,089  . 

t  618 

Australia.  .  ,  . 

538  . 

!  103 

Uruguay,  ...  J 

r       202  . 

431 

!  239 

Turkey  «... 

!  '      501  . 

6,884 

:  8,294 

Portugal  .  .  .  . 

!  272 

!  2,362 

\  670 

Italy  

!  225 

:  5,019 

:  3,Vh3 

Spain.  .... 

:  1,155 

:  2,138 

France  .... 

'i  3,685 

:  1,240 

:  286 

Iceland.  .  .  • 

:  23 

:  140 

:  627 

Netherlands .  . 

:  216 

:  66 

Malta  

:  1,365 

:  454 

West  Germany  . 

:  34 

:  120 

China.  .... 

:  2,152 

:  34,503 

:  5,097 

Yugoslavia  ,  , 

Others  •  .  .  • 

:  1,6-^7 

\  1,46^ 

i  748 

Total.  .  .  . 

:  70,021 

;  126.149 

(Thousand  pomds) 


51,933 
25,554 
22,367 
17,302 

10,375 
6,760 
3,016 
779 
2,645 

3,94A 
8,230 
1,388 
705 
99 
165 
752 
793 
3,242 
52 
867 
722 
72 
361 
651 
701 

373 
921 


165,269 


98,914 
16,774 
2,710 
10,323 
11,042 
11,121 
7,568 
663 
1,3a 
4,589 
3,173 
949 
1,352 
138 
266 
1,065 
2,003 
1,960 
132 
667 
491 
48 

24 
581 

84 
3,209 

859 


18S.046 


71, sa 

13,703 
11,031 
7,397 
9,145 
8,669 
4,059 
687 
1,254 
2,694 
2,282 
438 
1,366 
22 

75 
1,310 
1,566 

1,395 
662 

1,009 
813 
157 

1,357 
1,762 


144,7c / 


1/  Includes  duty-free  carpet  wool  and  other  wool  not  finer  than  40" 

duty  free. 
2/  Included  with  India. 


s  admitted 
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TABLE  5.    WOOL  C/JIF'ET3:    International  trade  for  specified 
countries,  average  1934-38,  annual  1950-55. 


1934-38 


1950    :    1951    :    1952  :  1953 


1954 


19^ 


Exports 


(Thousand  pounds) 


Un.  Kingdom 

!18,298  , 

;  a,320 
i  14,340 

• 

46,080 

• 
* 

22,202; 

23,617  - 
19,360  . 

.  2/8,750  . 

.  2/8,180 

Belgium 

!  4,409  . 

• 

15,040 

• 
• 

12,760; 

!    19,700  . 
!     9,625  i 

5  25,260 
!  9,649 

India 

i  9,921  . 

!  14,090 

• 
• 

11,590 

• 

7,120; 

N.A. 

Iran 

i  7,716  . 

!  10,140 

• 

9,034 

• 
• 

8,763; 

11,167  . 

5    10,044  - 

!  N.A. 

Netherlands  < 

:     220  . 

!  2,890 

• 

3,500 

* 
• 

2,270: 

2,400 

:  1,670 

!  1,560 

France 

:  1,102 

!  3,580 

• 

2,930 

• 
• 

1,830; 

2,600 

!     2,540  . 

!  3,070 

W.  Germanyl/  '• 

J  4,189  . 

!  710 

• 
• 

1,400 

• 
• 

710: 

1,380  . 

:  2,360 

!  3,550 

Italy 

.     220  . 

!  760 

* 

790 

• 
• 

1,270; 

2,167  . 

t     2,253  . 

!  N.A. 

Japan 

!    N.A.  , 

!  N.A. 

• 
• 

3,2U 

• 
• 

2,139; 

2,753  . 

!     3,231  . 

I  7,875 

Imports  ^/ 

U.K.  :18,960 
Switzerland  :  1,323 
Netherlands  :  N.A. 
U.Germany  1/ •  1,102 


(Thousand  pounds) 


17,000 
4,460 
6,040 
1,710 


21,099 
4,340 
3,560 
2,530 


6,277; 
3,830; 
1, 500 ; 
7,550; 


8,671 
4,560 
1,930 
9,340 


(Thousand  Sq.  Yards) 


2/1,792 
4,810 
2,770 
9,100 


2/1,672 
5,100 
3,290 
10,160 


Australia 

;  2,600  ; 

6,660  : 

7,370  ; 

6,580: 

4,655  ; 

5,851  ; 

N.A. 

U.S.A. 

;  1,400  : 

4,707  ; 
1,480  : 
1,850  ; 

3,607  ; 

3,761; 
2,685; 

4,592  ; 

4,350  ; 

6,236 

New  Zealand 

;  1,000  ; 

2,712  ; 

1,113  ; 
2,430  : 

1,619  : 
1,9^0  ; 

1,760 
2,250 

Canada 

;    N.A.  ; 

1,780  ; 

1,^80; 

1/  Includes  carpets  made  from  fibers  other  than  wool. 
2/  Thousand  sq.  yards 

^  Imports  expressed  in  square  yards  and  pounds  depending  on  bases  used  by 
importing  country. 


1 

( 


I 


i 


I 


I 


1 


I 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

j 
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I 
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^  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT    OP  AG-F^I  C  U  LTU^^  E 
/~*~^E^IGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 


FW  5-^ 


September  llx,  1956 


The  world  production  of  mohair*  has  increased  from  an  estimated  31 
million  pounds  in  1950  to  k3  million  pounds  in  1955 •    This  rise  in  pro- 
duction may  be  attributed  to  an  increasing  demand  for  a  relatively  limited 
supply  and  unusually  high  prices  in  the  world  market  during  recent  years. 
Mohair  prices,  which  have  been  characterized  by  periodic  fluctuations, 
attained  record  peaks  in  1951  and  19514..    Prices  have  generally  declined 
since  195U,  but  are  still  very  favorable  in  comparison  with  current  wool 
prices  and  mohair  prices  prior  to  1950. 

Turkey,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  are  virtually  the  only 
sources  of  mohair  in  the  world.    Exports  from  each  of  these  countries  in 
1955  were  higher  than  for  the  previous  year.    The  United  States  wa^  a  net 
Importer  until  1953  l>ut  became  an  important  supplier  in  1955* 

Consumption  of  mohair  is  concentrated  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.    Consumption  in  the  United  States  has  declined  sharply  in 
recent  years.    Turkey  has  become  an  important  consumer  and  now  utilizes 
half  of  tiieir  production  in  their  expanding  textile  industry. 

Imports  of  mohair  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years  and  in  1955  were  the  highest  since  1933* 

Stocks  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  1956  were  the 
largest  since  1950.    The  same  trend  is  evident  for  stocks  reported  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 


•wMohair  is  the  fleece  of  Angora  goats  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
Turkish  steppes.    Angara  goats  thrive  on  the  hot,  dry  climate  and  jrugged 
terrain  characteristic  of  the  Turkish  plateau.  South  African  Cape  and  South- 
western United  States.    Production  of  mohair  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
is  insignificant  and  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  world  production. 


'  2  ' 


Situation  in  Producjjig  Coimtries 

World  production  of  mohair  in  1955  was  estimated  at  U3«l  ml  1  ion 
pounds  or  slightly  below  the  record  clip  of  ii3»6  million  in  191^1 .  World 
production  of  mohair  has  shown  a  continuous  upward  trend  since  1950. 
Preliminary  reports  for  1956  indicate  production  may  decline  in  Turkey  and 
South  Africa,  bit  continue  to  increase  in  the  United  States. 

MOHA.IR:    Production  of  major  producing  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  19li5-U9,  annual  1950-55 


Union  of 


Year 


Turkey 


United  States  :  South  Africa  i/:Basutcland  : Total 


(Million  pounds,  greasy  basis) 


1935-39  avg. 

:  15.3 

:  16.8 

:      2/  h.l 

:    2/  .9 

:  37.1 

IShS-hS  avg.  1 

\  13.3 

\  11.1 

\  3.7 

!  1.5 

:  36.2 

1950  i 

\  12,9 

\  13.2 

!  3.5 

\  1.5 

\  31.1 

1951  ! 

'  lii.9  . 

\  12.9 

\  5.0 

\  l.ii 

\  35.0 

1952  i 

!  16.1- 

!  12.2 

s         5.3  < 

:        1.2  \ 

35.1 

1953  \ 

•  16.5  \ 

\  12.8 

\          6.2  ! 

\       1.2  : 

'  36.7 

195U  \ 

16,6  \ 

11.6  ! 

6.5  s 

'        1.1  \ 

38.6 

1955  i 

17.5  i 

16.9  ! 

7.6  ; 

1.1  \ 

U3.1 

1/   For  season  ending  June  30  of  year  shown.    2/   1937-39  average. 
Turkey 

Turkey  is  the  leading  producer  and  exporter  of  mohair  in  the  world. 
Turkish  production  in  1955  was  17.5  million  pounds  as  comnared  with  16.6 
million  pounds  the  preceding  year.    A  preliminary  estimate  for  1956  indi- 
cates a  decline  to  about  16  million  poimds. 

The  rise  in  production  in  recent  years  has  been  small  in  comparison 
with  the  rise  in  prices.    The  average  wholesale  price  of  mohair  in  Istanbul 
i-eached  a  new  peak  of  $1.38  per  pound  in  1955.    This  is  more  than  five  times 
higher  than  the  19i46-ii9  average  price.    The  average  export  price  was  98  cents 
in  1955.    This  was  below  the  1951  record  price  of  $1.18  but  almost  three 
times  more  than  the  19ii6-U9  average. 


i 
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TUilKEY:    Average  wholesale  and  export  prices  of  mohair, 


\       Average  wholesale  price 

J-/ 

Average 

export  price 

Year 

[  Istanbul 

1 

ft 

1  /inkara 

(Gents  per  pound) 

1946-49 

s  26 

!            23-  1 

35 

1950 

I  72 

:  52 

69 

1951 

i  97 

:  91 

118 

1952 

!  71 

:  70 

83 

1953 

!  92 

!  88 

102 

1954 

121 

118 

105 

195? 

138 

125 

98 

^  Official  exchange  rate  35.7  cents  per  100  kurus. 


Exports  from  Turkey  in  1955  were  8.6  million  pounds,  almost  half  of 
the  annual  production.    This  is  a  partial  recovery  of  the  decline  from 
10  million  in  1953  to  7.3  million  pounds  in  1954.    The  demand  for  mohair 
declined  due  to  larger  supplies  of  wool  at  lower  prices.    Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  6.3  million  pounds  in  1955  were  practically  the  same  as 
in  1954«    Substantial  increases  occurred  in  shipments  to  East  Gerniany  and 
the  U.S.S.R,  which  received  a  combined  total  of  1,8  million  pounds  in  1955. 
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TURKEY:    Exports  of  mohair  ectiial  weight  by  country  of  destination, 


:  1938 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

• 
• 

:  1953 

• 

• 
• 

:  1954 

* 

• 
• 

:  1955 
• 

 — —  ■ — __— — - 

(Thousand  pounds) 

United  Kingdom  , 

!    397  i 
-.2/  . 

.  l,D^O. 

>  /  mi 
.  4,U±±. 

>  'j^^P. 

:  6,361. 

:  6,290 

East  Germany 

:2,992. 

:  220. 

:  1,022 

U.S.S.R. 

t2,017. 

;  "  : 

:  265. 

!  835 

:  651. 

4^9 

Spain  i 

:  99 

:  35 

133 

Italy 

578. 

:  90. 

85' 

;  283 

:  197 

:  74. 

:  83 

Netherlands 

.  — 

.  — 

:  188. 

!  30 

'  U 

:  6. 

82 

United  States 

:  19. 

!  2,05^; 

l,/^38 

:  1,102 

:  171 

:  59 

73 

France 

.  173. 

.  786 

:  629. 

:  350 

:  758 

:  79 

:  22 

Others 

300 

:  907 

.  -^96 

1  4o8 

:  7/,9 

=  P7 

93 

Total 

6.A76. 

'  7i?85. 

:  Z.,739. 

.  7.099. 

;  9,974 

:  7J^0 

8.622 

2/  Germany  for  1938. 
United  States 

Production  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  of  16.9  ..J-llion  poimds  in 
1955  was  16  percent  higher  than  in  1954.  It  seenis  protcLle  that  produc- 
tion will  approximate  18  million, pounds  in  1956, 

Practically  all  of  the  mohair  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
Texas  where  growers  have  been  increasing  their  goet  nu'abers  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  favorable  prices  for  raohsir  coupled  with  low  prices 
for  wool  and  cattle.    The  average  price  paid  to  growers  for  mohair  in 
1955  was  82,2  cents  per  pound  compared  with  72,4  cents  in  1954.    The  na- 
tional average  support  price  for  1956  is  70  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis. 
Support,  if  necessary,  will  be  in  payments  based  on  the  percentage  needed 
to  bring  the  average  price  paid  producers  up  to  the  sup^.ort  level.  If 
present  prices  continue,  the  average  price  will  be  above  the  support  level. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  lachair  situation  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  change  in  the  trade  bal  ance  in  that  the  United  States  ex-oorted 
more  than  one-third  of  its  production  in  1955  to  become  a  net  exporter  of 
mohair  for  the  third  consecutive  year.    The  United  Kingdom  and  The  Nether- 
lands with  3,9  and  1,8  million  pounds,  respectively,  received  most  of  these 
exports.    Exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1956  were  4,£  rdllion  pounds 
as  compared  with  2,8  million  pounds  during  the  same  ..eriod  of  1955, 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  mohair,  actual  weight,  by  coimtry 
of  destination,  annual  1950-55  1/ 


Countiy 

1951 

1952 

1  oc'a 

(Thousand  pounds 

) 

United  Kingdom 

26 

Ik 

6 

170 

1,017 

3,866 

Nettie  rlands 

— 

268 

1,053 

1,765 

Belgium 

257 

25il 

227 

Canada 

77 

30 

17 

103 

11*2 

107 

Others 

9 

1 

1 

85 

69 

87 

Total 

112 

U5 

2h 

883 

2,535 

6,052 

l/    Includes  alpaca  and  other  wool -like  specialty  hair. 


Union  of  South  Africa  and  Basutoland 

Production  of  mohair  in  South  Africa  in  1955  was  7o6  million  pounds 
which  continues  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years.    Basutoland *s  annual 
production  is  approximately  1»1  million  pounds. 

South  African  production  of  mohair  reached  its  peak  in  1912  when  the 
output  was  23»U  million  pounds  or  almost  60  percent  of  world  production. 
With  large  scale  substitution  of  Merino  sheep  for  Angora  goats,  produc- 
ticai  declined  sharply  after  World  War  I  and  in  1950  the  Union  produced 
only  3«5  million  pounds. 

Unusually  high   prices  have  been  the  main  stimulating  factor  contri- 
buting to  increases  in  output  since  1950.    The  record  price  of  v3»i49  cents 
per  pound  was  received  for  sujiuner  cape  kid  hair,  considered  the  world *s 
finest,  in- 

The  available  information,  however,  inoicates  a  substantial  decline 
in  production  for  the  season  ending  June  30,  1956.    Tlriis  is  reflected  in 
higher  price  quotations  for  summer  hair  and  lower  receipts  by  brokers. 
Receipts  by  brokers  at  the  Union's  U  ports  far  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  1955-56  season  are  reported  to  total  only  9,2ii7  bales  of  500  pounds  each 
compared  with  16,688  bales  a  year  earlier. 

The  mohair  season  in  South  Africa  covers  the  period  from  July  1  to 
June  30.    There  are  two  clips  per  season,  the  winter  clip  which  is  marke- 
ted in  September  through  December  and  the  stmmer  clip  marketed  in  April 
through  J\me, 
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Prices  for  summer  clip  hair  in  1956  were  substantially  above  1955 
levels.    The  pxrice  of  mohair  in  South  Africa  is  directly  effected  by  the 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  this  is  the  most  important  market. 
Price  rises  in  1956  ms^'  be  attributed  in  p&rt  to  the  apparerit  decrease  in 
ttie  Union's  supply  of  mohair. 


SCaJTH  AFRICA:    Price  ranges  of  mohair  for  selected  months  and  descriptions 

at  Port  Elizabeth,  1952-56 


1952  ; 

1953  ; 

1951a  ; 

1955  \ 

1956 

Super  Kid  . 
Summer  hair  : 
April  : 
May  : 
June  : 

137-100  : 
173-219  : 
175  : 

268-285: 

(Cents  per 

271;-3U9 : 
280-313: 
1/  2tt0-3o6: 

0  /       1  on  • 
y       163  : 

v 

25U 

263 
263 

Winter  hair  : 
September  : 
October  : 
November  : 

152-I9a  J 
175-211  : 
161-175  : 

220-270 : 
263-295 : 

13U-151 ! 
158-181: 

151-169: 

1  "31,    T  C/s 

13U-lpO  . 
123-161*  : 

— 

Super  s 
Sumner  hair  : 
April  ! 
May  ! 
June  : 

00-(O  ! 

•  86-lOh 
98-121  ! 

I52-IOI J 

I23-II46' 
102-137 
93-ICkS 

:  y  98 

•  y  97 

y 

125 
129 
127 

Winter  hair 
September 
October  ! 
November 

!  105-122 
1  117-128 
!  110-12U 

:  1014-120' 
'  111-125' 
i  113-127 

69-103 

76-91 

71.-81 

8U-93 

:  90-100 
:  97-105 

Good  Average 
Summer  hair 
April 
May 
June 

:  6l-7ii 
:  76-92 

:  I3I1-IU6 
:  99-111 

;  1/ 

93-128 
88-100 
32-93 

2/  88 
:  2/  90 
:  2/  92 

y 
y 
y 

nu 
120 

117 

Winter  hair 
SepteiriDer 
October 
November 

:  99-111 
:  105-123 
i  93-110 

:  88-105 
:  93-107 
:  109-112 

55-76 
62-67 
58-63 

:  81i-89 
:  83-92 
99-lOU 

1/  Jxme  10  sale  only. 
2/    Monthly  average. 
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Exports  of  mohair,  including  Basuto  hair,  from  South  African  ports 
were  6.2  million  pounds  in  1955  as  compared  with  5.6  million  pounds  in 
1954-*    Export  data  by  country  of  destination  are  not  available  for  these 
two  years  but  in  1953  the  United  Kingdom  took  about  three-fouiiihs  of  the 
export  total, 

SOUTH  AFRICA:    Exports  of  mohair,  actual  weight,  by  country  of 
 destination,  annual  1937  and  1950-53.  1/  

Country  .*    1937  \    1950  \  1951    ]  1952    i  1953  i 


(Thousand  pounds) 


United  Kingdom 

:  4,083 

5  4,343  - 

i  3,183 

:  3,876 

!  3,764 

France 

!  171 

!  177 

:      239  . 

!  508 

Netherlands 

'i      61  . 

i       95  . 

!      213  . 

\  167 

Italy 

i  19 

:      189  . 

i       85  . 

i  48 

I  163 

United  States  i 

!       51  . 

:       28  . 

!  1,221 

'  59 

!  139 

Germany  i 

!     106  . 

1       21  . 

96  . 

:     135  . 

84 

Japan 

130  . 

i  6 

10  . 

:       28  . 

76  ' 

Belgium  ! 

130 

68  ' 

130  . 

20  . 

Others  : 

0  . 

56 ; 

1}  • 

82  . 

V  • 

Total  ! 

4i560  i 

5,011  i 

?ill5  J 

1  ,.4,810  . 

i  4.994 

1/  Total  exports  for  1954  and  1955  were  5,608,766  lbs.  and  6,221,020  lbs. 


respectively.    Data  by  country  of  destination  are  not  available  for 
these  two  years. 

Sit-uation  in  Consuming  Countries  i 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1953  replaced  the  United  States  as  the  largest 
consumer  of  mohair  in  the  world.    Statistics  for  total  consumption  are 
unavailable,  but,  the  major  proportion  is  consumed  by  the  wool  textile 
industry.    Estimates  relating  to  consumption  and  stocks  in  the  wool  tex- 
tile industry  are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
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MCH/:IH:    Consumption  and    itocks  in  the  United  Kingdo^i  and 


United  States,  annual  19^9-55. 


•  < 

'  1950 

:    1951  ' 

•  < 

:    1952  * 

1953  ' 

'  1954 

1955 

(Million  pounds) 

United  Kingdora  1/ 

Consumption 

:    6.4  . 

!  7.8 

1  6.3 

:  5.5 

.  10.0 

.  10.3 

N.A, 

Stocks  2/ 

:  5.0 

:  6.7 

:     4.0  - 

:  3.7 

:  5.0 

:      5.5  . 

.  U.A. 

United  States  2/ 

:V  8.9 

Consumption 

:  15.1  . 

.  17.2 

:V17.1 

9.9 

Stocks  2/ 

:  11. S  . 

:  7.7 

:  3.1 

:  4.2 

:  4.2 

:  5.2 

1  6.8 

'1/  Actual  weight. 
2/  Scoured  basis. 

3/  As  of  /pril  1  in  U.S.;  August  1  in  U.K. 

ij  Estimates  based  on  data  for  production,  exports,  imports  and  stocks 
(includes  small  quantities  used  in  upholstery,  cerpets,  and  specialty- 
products)  , 

In  the  textile  industry  mohair  is  laiovn  as  a  specialty  fiber  and 
therefore  has  a  highly  elastic  demand.  The  demand  is  effected  by  style 
changes  and  the  price  of  co.mpeting  fibers,  principally  wool.  Mohair  is 
generally  more  expensive  than  other  fibers  and  its  demand  is  relatively 
greater  in  periods  of  prosperity.  A  wider  utilization  of  mohair  in  the 
industry  would  lead  to  greater  price  stability. 

United  Kingdom 

Mill  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  remained  fairly  constant 
during  the  past  three  years  at  about  10  million  pounds  annually.      This  is 
considerably  above  the  1949-52  average  of  6,5  million  pounds. 

Imports  of  mohair  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  l4  million  poimds  in 
1955  as  compared  with  11  million  in  1954.    This  represents  the  highest 
import  total  since  1933  but  was  substantially  below  the  35  million  pounds 
imported  in  1912.    Imports  continued  to  rise  in  the  first  q\iarter  of  1956, 
The  rise  in  imports  in  the  past  ti#o  years  can  be  attributed  largely  to  in- 
creased shipments  from  the  United  States. 

UNITED  KliiGDCM:    Imports  of  mohair  by  country  of  origin, 
 average  1935-39<  annual  1950-54.  

 :  1935-39  :  1950  :  1951  •  1952  :  1953  :  1954 

(Million  pounds) 


Union  of  So.  Africa  : 

5.7 

:  4.0 

:  3.4 

:  4.0 

:  3.9 

:  3.8 

T\arkey  : 

1.6 

:  4.4 

:  2,1 

5  3.2 

:  7.9 

:  5.6 

Others  : 

:  .1 

:  t4 

:  1.8 

Total  : 

7.7 

:  8.4 

:  5.6 

:  7.2 

:  12.2 

:  11.2 

Retained  Imports  1/  : 

7.4 

:  b.O 

'  ?.3 

:  7.0 

:  12,0 

:  11. C 

1/  Retained  imports  in  1955  were  14. 4  million  pounds. 
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The  Increased  use  of  mohair  may  be  due  to  renewed  interest  and  pro- 
motion by  the  British  textile  industry  where  mohair  is  blended  with  other 
fibers  extensively  in  the  various  types  of  clothing.    It  is  advertised 
by  some  firms  as  Angora  which  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  consumer  than 
mohair. 

United  States 

Consumption  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  .has  declined  sharply  from 
an  estimated  17 •!  million  pounds  in  1951  to  7.0  million  pounds  in  1955» 
Mill  consumption  of  mohair  and  other  wool-like  specialty  hair  contintted 
downward  in  the  first  half  of  1956, 


UNITED  STATES:    Prices  of  Mohair  at  Boston, 
annual  average  19^0-56 


Description 
or  lype  * 

195L  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

195U  : 

1955  : 

1956  i/ 

(Cents  per  pounds 

greasy  basis)  \ 

4 

uo»s  ; 

167.3  ; 

0^7  ft  * 
1  .o  , 

CWJ..O  a 

225.)4  ; 

_ 

216.9 

36's  ; 

i5o,u  ; 

n  * 

200.6  i 

• 

I88.U 

32 's  \ 

126.5  : 

220.0  j 

173.9  i 

190.9  1 

205.6  '. 

175.8  1 

168.0 

30  »s  ! 

202.2  '. 

156.7  \ 

165.2  J 

.  152.5  ; 

* 

123.1  1  12U.2 

26»s  j 

96.6  ; 

172.1  i 

.  135.6  ; 

.  131^.8  \ 

.  102.5  ; 

92.2  5 

101.8 

22's  ! 

87.1  ! 

:  152.5  ! 

.  109. u  ! 

!  98.U  : 

!  82.5  ; 

.    82.1  ! 

.  9U.1 

I8«s  j 

79.5  J 

'  liiU.O  J 

99. k  ! 

.  88.2  : 

72.5 ; 

76.2  '. 

.  91.8 

Texas  graded  ] 
No,  1  Kid 

;  13h.3 

•  228.8  ' 

;  166. U  ' 

;  181.1 

;  212.6  ' 

1  i 
J 

• 

'  208.3  ' 

t 
t 

ft 

» 

'  17I4.O 

ft 
ft 

No.  2  Kid 

•  122.8 

'  208.2  ' 

;  156.9  ■ 

;  167.8 

;  191.6  ' 

'  182.3  •  160.0 

!  t 

No.  1  Grown 

•  96.9 

•  ne.k 

;  lii3.8 

;  11^6.9 

;  137.5 

•  117.9 

i 
ft 

•  m.2 

■ 
ft 

Noo  2  Gjxmi 

'  85.8 

;  157.5 

5.  122.2  ' 

'  122.7 

;  92.5 

'  81.0 

;  90.0 

No»  3  Grown 

:  77.9 

!  iia.o  ' 

'  99.0 

!  8U.6 

•    77.5  ' 

;    75.3  ' 

'  80.6 

No.  I4  Grown 

!  72.3 

1  133.0 

•  89.9 

5  78.2 

;  67.5 

'  70.2 

;  73.7 

1/   Six  months  average,  January- June . 
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One  of  raohair's  feature  qualities  is  its  durability  and  considerable 
quantities  were  used  in  automobile  upholstery  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  World  War  II.    The  introduction  of  seat  covers  encouraged  man^ofacturers 
to  convert  to  cheaper  fibers.    The  loss  of  this  important  market  plus  a 
relatively  large  accumilation  of  stocks  maintained  prices  at  a  c-ompara- 
tively  low  level  during  the  late  19iiO's. 

Rising  wool  prices  and  increased  consuii5)tion  in  flimiture  upholstery 
brought  about  a  recovery  in  1950.    During  the  Korean  emergency  both  mohair 
and  wool  prices  increased  to  record  levels.    The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  mohair  was  $l.l8  in  1951  as  compared  with  hi  cents  per  pound 
in  19ii9.    After  the  Korean  conflict,  prices  declined  steadily  until  1955 
but  were  relatively  high  in  con^jarison  to  wool  prices. 

Prices  for  the  finer  grades  of  mohair  at  Boston  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1956  were  lower  than  in  1955*    Prices  for  the  coarse  grades 
of  mohair,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  were  higher  in  1956. 
The  decline  in  prices  for  tlie  top  grades  may  be  attributed  to  the  rela- 
tive low  level  of  wool  piices  and  the  sharp  decline  in  U.S.  cons'jjnption  of 
mohair, while  the  increase  in  prices  for  the  lower  grades  may  be  due  to 
increased  foreign  demand  for  these  t3rpes. 

Mohair  stocks  increased  from  3«1  million  pounds  in  1951  to  6.3  mil- 
lion po^jnds  in  1955 •    Stocks  held  )3y  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  slightly 
above  seven  million  pounds  on  April  1,  1956. 

Other  Countries 

Turkey,  vhtch  formerly  eaqsorted  almost  all  of  its  production,  has 
reported  exports  of  less  than  half  of  production  in  the  past  five  years. 
This  indicates  that  substantial  quantities  of  mohair  are  used  in  the  ex- 
panding Turkish  textile  industry. 

Germany  waS  an  important  consumer  of  mohair  before  World  War  H  when 
imports  were  as  high  as  U  million  pounds.    East  Germany  entered  the  mohair 
market  in  1955  vith  purchases  of  more  than  a  million  pounds  from  Turkey. 

Trade  data  indicates  that  cons^juuption  in  tte  U.S.S.R.  is  also  below 
prewar  levels.    Shipments  from  Turkey  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1955  were  .8 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  2  million  in  1938, 

The  Netherlands  imports  from  the  United  States  have  substantially 
increased  since  1953.    U.S.  e^rts  to  the  Netherlands  totaled  1.3 
million  pounds  in  1955* 
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WORLD  WOOL  TRADE  IN  I955 


International  trade  in  raw  wool  is  estimated  at  2,5  billion  poxinds 
in  1955.     This  was  an  appreciable  increase  over  the  2,2  million  pounds 
of  1954.  and  returns  to  the  relatively  high  levels  of  1953  and  1950,  but 
was  below  the  194-6  record  of  2,8  billion  po\inds  effected  by  the  wartime 
accvumilation  of  stocks  and  pent  up  demand. 

The  1956  outlook  is  favorable  for- a  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  world  wool  trade.    The  supply  of  wool  available  for  export  this 
year  is  larger  than  a  year  earlier  due  to  increased  production  in  the 
major  exporting  countries  and  a  larger  carry-over  in  South  America,  The 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  carry-over,  which  totaled  more  than  100  million 
pounds  on  October  1,  1955,  and  the  exportable  siirplus  from  this  season's 
clip  has  moved  rapidly  into  export  channels.    Wool  from  the  other  major 
exporting  countries  usually  moves  into  export  channels  without  any  ex- 
cessive build-up  of  carry-over  stocks. 

The  recovery  in  world  wool  trade  in  1955  reflects  increases  in 
world  production  and  consumption,    '/fool  production  on  a  clean  basis  in 
1955  was  about  2,715  million  pounds  and  consumption  was  around  2,620 
million  pounds.    This  represented  an  increase  of  4-  percent  in  both  pro- 
duction and  consumption  over  1954- . 

Exports  increased  substantially  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,    These  countries,  plus  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay 
accounted  for  87  percent  of  the  raw  wool  exports,  of  which  Australia 
shipped  more  than  half.    Increased  shipments  of  lesser  magnitude  occurred 
in  Prance,  Pakistan,  ^yria,  Iraq  and  New  Zealand. 

In  general,  larger  exports  from  the  Dominions  may  be  attributed  to 
favorable  growing  conditions,  desire  to  increase  foreign  exchange  earnings, 
and  other  factors  which  stimulated  production.    Larger  shipments  of  raw 
wool  from  France  reflected  a  decline  in  domestic  consumption  combined  with 
increased  imports.     Increased  shipments  from  the  Kiddle  East  countries 
may  be  due  in  part  to  increased  demand  for  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States, 
which  imported  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  output  of  carpet  wool 
("unin^roved"  wools  and  other  wool  finer  than  4.0 's)  in  1955.    When  there 
is  a  strong  demand  situation  for  carpet  wool  in  this  country,  more  "tran- 
sient" wool  moves  across  neighboring  boundaries  of  some  of  the  Middle 
East  countries  to  port  cities  for  ultimate  shipment  to  the  U.  S, 
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During  1955  appreciable  increases  occixrred  in  imports  of  wool  in 
the  major  importing  countries  of  United  Kingdom,  France,  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Japan  and  Belgium^    The  only  countries  showing  an  in- 
crease over  1953  were  Japan  and  West  Germany.    Lower  wool  prices  apparently 
were  a  factor  in  stimulating  mill  interest  and  consumption  in  1955. 
Italy  was  the  only  in^ortant  consumer  to  report  a  reduction  in  imports 
in  1955. 

The  larger  export  movement  of  raw  wool  in  1955  was  accompanied  by 
a  similar  increase  in  International  trade  of  wool  tops,  yarn,  and  fabrics. 

Exports  of  tops  were  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Uruguay, 
Belgium,  Australia  and  South  Africa.    Shipments  from  these  six  countries 
totaled  172  million  pounds,  or  10  percent  more  than  in  1954.  Uruguay 
and  the  United  Kingdom  recorded  the  largest  increases  in  top  exports. 
Belgium,  the  largest  importer,  imported  a  smaller  quantity  in  1955 
while  Chine,  Canada,  India  and  the  Netherlands  increased  their  imports. 

France,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japjan  and  Western  Germany  were 
the  leading  exporters  of  wool  yarn.    Shipments  in  1955  from  eight  leading 
countries  totaled  101  million  pounds  or  7  percent  higher  than  the  year 
before.    The  principal  yarn  importers  were  Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Sweden,  all  of  vrfaich  increased  their  imports  of  yarn  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  most  important  exporters  of  wool  fabrics  were  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium.    Exports  from  seven  major  countries  amounted  to  I64. 
million  po\inds  in  1955.    This  represented  a  23  percent  increase  over 
1954.  and  included  a  marked  increase  of  50  percent  for  Italy.  of 
the  leading  importers  of  fabrics  in  1955  (Western  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Sweden  and  Canada)  increased  their  imports  over  1954^. 

Italy,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  were  the  leading  exporters 
of  blankets.    Their  blanket  exports  increased  23  percent  in  1955.  ■^e 
main  importers  of  blankets  were  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Algeria, 

Trade  in  wool  carpets  increased  in  most  countries  in  1955.  The 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Iran,  India,  Japan,  West  Germany  and  France  have 
been  the  major  exporters  of  carpets  in  recent  years.    Export  data  for 
Iran  were  not  available  for  1955,  but  exports  from  the  other  six  countries 
increased  by  one-fifth  over  195/i  with  Belgium  and  Japan  recording  the 
largest  increases.    The  principal  importers  were  Australia  and  the  United 
States,    Imports  of  six  million  square  yards  of  wool  carpets  into  the 
United  States  in  1955  were  the  laurgest  on  record.     Other  countries  im- 
porting substantial  quantities  of  carpets  in  1955  were  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands. 
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WOOL  MOVEMENT  FROM  SOUTHERN  HMISPHERE 


Raw  wool  e:?)orts  from  the  five  major  wool  growing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (AuBtralia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Argentina  and  Uruguay)  were  11  percent  hi^er  during  1955-56  than  in  the 
previous  season.    Shipments  from  the  five  countries  in  1955-56  (July- 
June  in  the  Southern  Dominions,  October-September  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay)  were  approximately  2,226  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  as  com- 
pared with  1,999  million  pounds  in  195i4-55» 

Wool  Exports:    Movement  of  Raw  Wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

by  Country  of  Destination 


Country 

193U-38 

1951/52 

1952/53 

1953/5U 

I95I4/55 

—  mm  i  on  pounds 

United  Kingdom 

63ii 

5U0 

797 

638 

629 

585 

France 

2I4O 

250 

28I4 

30U 

297 

367 

United  States 

111 

U02 

UI7 

2hh 

229 

251i 

Japan 

186 

117 

210 

131 

155 

253 

West  Germany 

188 

83 

iii5 

152 

178 

179 

Italy 

71 

HiO 

16U 

169 

136 

Ui8 

Belgium 

180 

111 

165 

130 

139 

1U6 

Poland 

0 

25 

21 

28 

26 

51 

U.S,S.R* 

0 

0 

3 

68 

15 

27 

Others 

Hi? 

11^7 

lii3 

^7 

19? 

216 

Total 

1,753 

1,815 

2,3U9 

2,011 

1,999 

2,226 

The  larger  volume  of  wool  siiipped  during  the  1955-56  season  reflects 
an  increase  of  e:q)ortable  supplies  in  the  major  producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  increased  mill  consunption  in  the  major  consuming 
countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    Wool  production  increased  £5)preci- 
ably  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  in  1955-56 •  Although 
production  declined  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  excessive  carry-over  stocks  - 
idiich  moved  rsqpidly  into  export  channels  after  the  revision  of  exchange 
rates  -  resulted  in  a  sharp  Increase  in  exports* 
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Shipments  from  Australia  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  increase 
in  wool  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  1955-56.  Australian 
wool  exports,  including  raw  wool,  tops  and  noils  were  equivalent  to  1,265 
million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  a  10  percent  increase  over  195U-55*  Al- 
though the  valTje  of  wool  e^^jorts  declined  because  of  lower  prices,  wool 
still  accounted  for  i;2  percent  of  Australia's  foreign  exchange  earnings 
during  the  past  season* 

The  Australian  wool  clip  is  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  at  1,500  million  pounds  for  the  1956-57  season  as  covapaxed  with 
1,399  million  pounds  in  1955-56.    Carry-in  stocks  this  season  were  esti- 
mated at  135  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  as  compared  with  8?  million 
pounds  last  season* 

A  continued  increase  in  production  and  larger  carry-in  stocks 
(mostly  wool  already  sold  fcr  e^qjort  but  awaiting  shipment)  will  probably 
result  in  increased  exports,    Jbqjorts  of  wool  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  season  were  197  million  pounds  as  coiqpared  with  181  million  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  period  for  the  previous  season. 

New  Zealand  was  the  only  Southern  Hemisphere  coxintry  in  liiich  exports 
declined  in  1955-56.    Shipments  of  raw  wool  declined  slightly  from  U06 
million  pounds,  actual  weight,  to  U02  million  pounds  despite  an  increase 
in  production.    This  decline  was  probably  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
last  season's  clip  being  shipped  during  the  opening  months  of  this  season. 
Exports  from  New  Zealand  during  July  and  August  were  37  million  pounds, 
17  million  pounds  above  the  same  months  last  season.    The  major  propor- 
tion of  this  wool  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

The  1956-57  New  Zealand  wool  clip  is  estimated  at  U70  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  U62  million  pounds  produced  in  1955-56. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  increased  its  wool  exports  from  250  million 
pounds  to  261  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  in  1955-56.    A  shifting  trade 
pattern  indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  shipments  to  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  more  than  offset  a  25  percent  decline  in  exports  to  the 
United  States.    The  Union's  wool  prodiiction  in  1956-57  is  estimated  at 
301  million  po\mds,  excluding  Karakul,  as  compared  with  29h  million  pounds 
last  season* 

The  largest  proportionate  rise  in  raw  wool  eaqjorts  occurred  in  Unigtiay 
and  Argentina  where  shipments  increased  95  percent  and  12  percent  respec- 
tively during  the  season  ending  October  1.    This  Aarp  i«;rease  in  exports 
had  been  anticipated  because  of  the  upward  revision  of  exchange  rates  last 
December.    This  made  it  possible  for  exporters  to  move  excessive  carry-over 
stocks  into  trade  channels  at  a  favorable  price.    The  depletion  of  these 
carry-in  stocks  from  approximately  132  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  to  36 
million  pounds  indicates  a  substantially  lower  available  supply  of  wool  in 
these  two  countries  in  1956-57 • 
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Ezports  from  Argentina  increased  from  213  to  2U5  million  pounds  >ihile 
exports  from  Uruguay  increased  from  85  to  166  million  pounds.    The  increased 
quantities  from  Argentina  were  exported  almost  entirely  to  J^an  and  the 
United  States.    Increased  shipments  from  Urugu^  were  largely  to  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  ^ 

Wool  production  in  Argentina  is  estimated  at  386  million  pounds  in 
1956-57  as  conpared  with  357  million  pounds  last  season.    In  Urugusy  wool 
production  is  expected  to  decline  from  196  to  165  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  wool  from  the  five  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  increased 
to  all  major  destinations  except  the  United  Kingdom  in  1955-56.  Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  leading  market,  declined  for  the  fourth  succes- 
sive season.    The  proportion  of  wool  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  declined  from  36  percent  prewar  to  26  percent 
in  1955-56. 

While  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  falling  off,  Jspan 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  iii5)ortance  as  a  buyer  of  Southern  Hemisphere  wool. 
J^an  took  63  percent  more  wool  in  1955-56  than  in  the  previous  season  and 
35  percent  more  than  prewar.    J^an  now  ranks  fourth  as  a  market  for  Southern 
Hemisphere  wool  behind  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States. 
Raw  wool  now  ranks  third  in  value  as  an  import  commodity  in  Japan.  France, 
the  United  States  and  Poland  also  purchased  considerably  more  raw  wool, 
while  shipments  to  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  U.S.S.R.  increased  to  a  lesser 
extent. 
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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  EXCEEDS  EMILIER  ESTIMATES 


The  1956  world  wool  production  is  estimated  at  i;,870  million  pounds, 
greasy  basis,  up  5  million  pounds  from  the  preliminary  estimate  of  last 
July.    The  revised  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  k  percent  over  1955* 
A  net  increase  in  production  is  expected  for  each  continent  with  the  major 
gains  occurring  in  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the  U.S.S.R* 

WOOL:    Estimated  Production,  Greasy  Basis,  by  Continent 
Averages  1936-UO,  19U6-50,  Annual  1955  and  1956 


Continent 


Averages 
1936-i;C  19i46-50 


1955  1/    1956  1/ 


Increase 

Decrease 
1956 
1936-iiO 


{*)  or 
(-) 


1956 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Per 

Per 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

North  America 

U50 

309 

293 

295 

-31.3 

+0.7 

Europe  2/ 

500 

I430 

500 

515 

+  3.0 

+3.0 

Asia  2/ 

375 

375 

U50 

i;60 

+22.7 

+2,2 

South  America 

6^0 

735 

695 

725 

+13.3 

+ii.3 

Africa 

335 

280 

385 

395 

+17.9 

+2.6 

Oceania  1,370 

1,1^35 

1,860 

1,970 

+ii3.e 

+5.9 

World  Total  3/  3,975 

3,880 

k,680 

U,870 

+22.5 

+li«l 

1/  Preliminary    2/  Excludes  U.S.S.R.    3/  Includes  estimates  for  U.S.S.R. 

Australian  wool  production  this  season,  as  estimated  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  may  approximate  1,500  million  pounds.    This  estimate 
>jhich  is  20  million  pounds  above  the  Australian  official  preliminary  fore- 
cast of  last  July  is  based  largely  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  contin- 
uation of  favorable  growing  conditions.    Due  to  the  recent  labor  dispute 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  wool  was  held  over  at  country  points  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  more  than  the  usual  number  of  fleeces  of  more  than  12 
months  growth  will  be  included  in  this  season's  production.    But,  the  gen- 
erally inproved  grazing  conditions  of  recent  years  and  the  realtively  fav- 
orable prices  of  wool  since  World  War  II  have  been  the  major  factors  en- 
coxiraging  e:j$)ansion  of  the  Australian  sheep  industry. 
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Aiistralia's  wool  production  this  season  will  be  about  one-third 
larger  than  in  19^0-51.    The  successful  control  of  the  rabbit  problem, 
general  pasture  improvements  and  good  growing  season  have  contributed 
substantially  to  this  increase. 

Wool  auction  prices  in  Australia  advanced  sharply  after  World  War  II 
reaching  a  peak  during  the  Korean  emergency.    The  decline  in  prices  in 
1952  and  again  in  19^  apparently  did  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  e:3q)ansion  in  sheep  numbers.    The  lower  prices  in  195ii  may  have  re- 
sulted in  reduced  esqpenditures  by  growers  for  permanent  iirprovements  and 
in  some  instances  delayed  or  liinited  expenditures  for  pasture  improvements. 
However,  it  is  very  probable  that  should  wool  prices  remain  relatively 
favorable  the  Australian  sheep  industry  is  likely  to  continue  to  expand 
for  the  next  several  years. 

In  Argentina  the  much  publicized  new  government  program  for  wool  has 
resulted  in  a  iwersal  of  the  downward  trend  in  production.    The  new  ex- 
change rates  and  aforo  (export)  prices  have  more  than  doubled  producer 
wool  prices.    A  record  level  of  internal  prices  were  reportedly  paid  for 
Argentine  wools  in  early  October.    In  mid-KovQn±)er  the  minimum  (aforo) 
eaqport  prices  were  raised  for  the  fine  and  medium  type  wools  in  line  with 
relative  price  changes  in  world  markets.    The  export  price  for  criolla 
(course  wool  exported  previously  to  the  U.S.)  was  lowered  slightly. 

The  aforo  price  determines  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  that  the 
exporter  is  required  to  convert  into  pesos  at  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change.   Currencies  earned  ty  the  e^qjorter  as  a  result  of  sales  above 
aforo  prices  may  be  exchanged  for  pesos  at  the  free  rate  which  is  about 
double  the  official  rate. 

The  U.S.S.R.  apparently  is  devoting  considerable  effort  towards  in- 
creasing wool  productLoiJi  or  part  of  an  overall  "plan"  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  textile  field.    The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's 
estimate  of  520  million  pounds  for  Russia' s  1956  output  of  sheep ' s  wool 
excluding  Karakul  represents  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  1950. 

During  most  of  the  postwar  period  published  data  on  Russian  wool 
production  has  not  been  available.    Even  at  present  data  is  available 
for  only  selected  base  periods  with  production  indices  reported  for  cur- 
rent figures.    Some  series  calculated  from  this  limited  source  of  data 
indicate  a  higher  level  of  output.    Reports  fraa  various  sources  indicate, 
however,  that  both  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  are  below  the  goals 
8et  in  the  fourth  awi  fifth  Five-Year  Plans. 

The  sixth  Five-Year  Plan  calls  for  even  a  greater  increase  with  an 
annual  production  goal  of  about  1,000  million  pounds  greasy  wool  by  I960 
This  sane  plan  calls  for  the  manufacture  of  397  million  yards  of  wool 
cloth  and  580  million  pieces  of  knitwear  to  be  manufactured  in  I960. 
The  wool  production  goal  appears  to  have  been  established  to  meet  the 
Soviet  Union* s  increased  requirements  for  wool.    The  actual  increases  ac- 
hieved in  both  raw  wool  production  and  wool  manufacturing  will  determine 
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the  level  of  the  Soviet  Union's  inport  requirements  for  raw  wool  over  the 
next  few  years.    However,  the  Soviet  Union's  textile  expansion  program 
also  includes  artificial  fibers.    The  Soviet  Union's  dependency  upon' arti- 
ficial fibers  to  supply  in  part  its  textile  requirements  could  result  in 
an  uncertain  market  for  imports  of  wool« 

Wool  production  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  be 
moderately  larger  this  season  while  Uruguay's  production  is  expected  to 
decline  by  some  5  percent.    The  increase  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
is  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years.    The  estimate  for 
Uruguay  is  complicated  by  the  movement  of  appreciable  quantities  of  wool 
from  Uruguay  to  Brazil  due  to  higher  prevailing  prices  in  Brazil.  However, 
any  possible  understatement  in  Uruguay's  output  may  show  up  in  an  increase 
in  production  for  Brazil* 

Wool  production  in  the  remaining  coiintries  is  expected  to  change  very 
little  this  season.    This  would  include  the  United  States,  the  European 
countries  and  the  carpet  wool  producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia. 
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